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Notes and News 


Lois Alderman’s story “Roof Tops” (The 
University of Kansas City Review, Autumn, 
1955) received Distinctive Story Rating in 
Best American Short Stories of 1956 edited 
by Martha Foley. Her work has been pub- 
lished in various national magazines. 


Myla Jo Closser was educated at Indian- 
apolis, but with the exception of a winter’s 
residence in Bombay, India, has lived in New 
York and Philadelphia. She collaborated in 
writing a play produced in New York and 
elsewhere. She received Distinctive Story 
Rating in The Best American Short Stories 
of 1956 for “Odysseus,” which was pub- 
lished in The University of Kansas City Re- 
view (Winter, 1955). “Her Immortality,” 
which appeared in our Winter 1957 Review, 
later received the honor of being published 
in Best Articles and Stories (1958). 


William Leeper Crain (Ph.D,, University 
of Chicago) is Chairman of the Department 
of Foreign Languages and Literatures at the 
University of Kansas City. The University 
of Kansas City production of his translation 
of Racine’s Phédre (1956) was directed by 
Patricia MclIlrath. He is at present trans- 
lating Racine’s Britannicus, The passages 
from the Brifannicus translation which we 
have published concern Nero’s expression of 
his love for Junia. In the first expression of 
his love, Nero relates to the freedman Nar- 
cissus the story of how his love began. The 
emperor sees with a poet’s eye, but there is 
just enough cynicism toward the end of the 
speech to prepare for the arrogance of his 
actual proposal, presented in the last selec- 
tion, His naturally violent disposition is 
about to assert itself and make of him the 
monstrous tyrant he becomes at the end of 
the tragedy. 


Borden Deal’s novel Walk through the 
Valley was published by Scribners. Dunbar’s 
Cove, a selection of the Reader’s Digest 
Book Club, is to be translated into forty- 
two languages. He has written for Redbook, 
Collier's, This Week, and other magazines. 
His “Exodus” was published in The Best 
Short Stories of 1949, edited by Martha 
Foley. 


Pierre Delattre, a Chicago poet, received 
his A.B. at the University of Pennsylvania 
and his B.D. at the University of Chicago. 
He has written for The Antioch Review, 
The Colorado Quarterly, The New Christian 
Advocate, and other periodicals. 


Donald Kk. Howard grew up in Boston. 
He studied at Tufts, Rutgers, and the Uni- 
versity of Florida, where he received his 
Ph.D. He is a member of the faculty of 
Ohio State University. At present he is 
working on a study of fourteenth century 
literature and will spend the forthcoming 
year in Rome. He has written for various 
magazines. 


Samuel J. Hazo, who teaches at Duquesne 
University, has written for The Beloit 
Poetry Journal, Four Quarters, Modern Age, 
The Duquesne Review, Folio, The Carolina 
Quarterly, Renascence, and other journals. 


William Jones received his A.B. at the 
University of Alabama and his Ph.D. at 
Northwestern. He is a member of the faculty 
at the University of Michigan. 


James E, Miller Jr. (Ph.D., University 
of Chicago) is Chairman of the Depart- 
ment of English at the University of Ne- 
braska. He has been Fulbright Professor at 
Naples, Italy, and is now working on the 
Whitman tradition with Karl Shapiro and 
Bernice Slote, author of “The Structure of 
Hart Crane’s Bridge” (Spring 1958 Uni- 
versity of Kansas City Review). 


Virginia Scott Miner, who graduated at 
Northwestern University, was head of the 
Poetry Workshop at the University of 
Kansas Writers’ Conference in 1957 and 
1958. Her work has been published in many 
magazines and anthologies. 


Tom McAfee is a member of the Depart- 
ment of English at the University of Mis- 
souri, 


Marion Montgomery has taught at the 
University of Georgia and edited The West- 
ern Review at the University of Iowa. His 
work has been published in Boston Univer- 
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Melville’s Encantadas 


R. W. STALLMAN 


I 


Not that he found the dreams he sought, 
Rather these isles of cinder. Christ- 
Forsaken tormented lava, drought- 
Cracked, where bushes of wire twist 
Between the fruitless fissures. “In nought 
But a fallen world could they exist.” 


Cast-off, disowned by their creator, 
Adrift they seem—like wandering isles— 
On that invisible line, the equator. 
Who toes that line and who defiles? 

The loftiest isle is but a crater 

Masked by mist. Volcanic piles 


Exuding an enchanted air! 

Vapors beguile the ship, land-bound 
Unless the wary mariner 

Veers out from land and circles round. 
Sailing close-in he sails nowhere. 

By indirection direction’s found. 


II 


What saved Hunilla? Not faith but doubt, 
Not hope—despair. Distrust redeems. 
For faithless ship she kept lookout, 

Then crossed the isle, deserting dreams. 
All’s contradiction, turnabout; 

For nothing here is as it seems. 


Here trust’s invoked from treachery, 
Treachery from trust. No squall 

But in a calm. What’s reality 

When all’s mirage? Deluded, spectral, 
Beclouded isles! Yet with the sea 
They reckon too—it reckons all. 


Spumes a fury of foam round these 
Ambiguous isles. No wind blows true 
But shifts from gale to baffling breeze, 


Or fills a sail where no wind blew. 
Here no rain falls. There are no trees. 
“Round Rock,” seen at a distant view, 


Looks like a ghostly frigate’s sail 

Till mountains loom from lifted haze, 
Streaked with birdlime. Scale by scale, 
In senatorial arrays 

Sea-fowl on clinkered tiers assail 

Each other. What frenzied din they raise! 


Squat bandit-birds with dagger-beaks, 
Penguins posed on their cliff-station, 
Whale-birds, cloud-birds, sea-hens—all freaks! 
Though all seems ruin and degradation, 

Yet flesh and fowl here breed. Life seeks— 

As though to contradict itself—creation. 


To My Godson 


(To Michael Hamlin) 


Tom McAFEE 


Now I am named a father to this child 

The stars are not so easy to accept: 

Each foot of night blue heaven is a wild 
Presentiment; the blazing moon, once kept 
Romantic by the sonneteer, is gray, 
Deep-pocked—an impotent, unlovely child 

Of Earth and Sun. This other child, my son, 
Has made me look too close: the natural way 
To look again with half-shut eyes. The one 
Course left for sight is by the harsher say 
Of reason, so that I may know each thing 

For its sad worth, and those few lovely joys. 
And so that I may teach myself to sing 
Instructive songs, and give instructive toys. 


At the Pyramid 


JANICE WARNKE 


HE woke up to find Ben stand- 

ing beside the bed, a glass of 

\_J orange juice in one hand. He 

put the glass down on the table and 
bent to kiss her. 

“How do you feel, Catherine?” he 
asked. 

“T don’t know. I just woke up. 
But fine, I think.” 

“Good. You look fine.” 

She squirmed around in the bed, 
half sat up, and began to drink the 
juice, while he, going to the window, 
opened slightly the blinds and let the 
Roman sunlight strike at an angle 
into the room. 

She had been getting better and 
they were at last to see something of 
Rome together. Not the great show- 
places where the pushing tourists 
gathered, vainly trying to seize some 
reality from the visited city. She 
would not want to Zo to these places 
now, and of course he knew this. 

He walked back to the bed. She 
did not like him to see her pale and 
blinking in that light, and she hoped 
she really did look a little better. She 
had been sick almost since their ar- 
rival nearly a month before. This 
and the fact that she had never truly 
loved Rome had made the month 
long and difficult, for it was his 
first visit to the city and she did not 
want what she felt to touch him. 

Only once had the beauty of the 
place moved her with any sense of 
joy. That was the night a young 
Roman friend had led them through 
the dark streets of some poor and 
crowded area until they had come 


quite unexpectedly upon the the- 
atre of Marcellus, caught out of time 
forever in the still moonlight. But it 
was only once... 

Most of the time she just felt 
afraid. This was her secret, and it 
took all her will to hide it from him. 
She did not feel safe in Rome. Per- 
haps, as sometimes happens, illness 
had enforced upon her a vision 
healthy people can escape. But what- 
ever the reason, Rome seemed to her 
to menace life with a menace that 
was on every hand accepted, though 
when she tried to think about it she 
also knew that Rome was perhaps 
only a name, a coincidence to what 
she felt. 

He watched her swing her legs out 
of the bed, watched her rise and slip 
out of the thin nightgown and begin 
to dress. Then he said, ““Where would 
you like to go today? Any ideas?” It 
would be good for her to begin lead- 
ing a normal life again as soon as 
possible, the Italian doctor had said. 
He had spoken to them the day be- 
fore, assuring them that a relapse was 
far too strong a word to use for what 
had happened to her in Rome. And 
surely this morning she did seem to 
be moving about with some of her 
old natural vitality. 

“T haven’t much thought about it, 
Ben,” she answered. Then, after a 
pause during which she _ brushed 
away at her hair, “Oh I know. I'd 
like to see where Keats and Shelley 
are. Would that be a good idea?” 

“T don’t know why not,” he said, 
and felt a sudden tenderness for her; 
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he knew how important those poets 
had been to her rather lonely girl- 
hood, a girlhood spent too much in 
schools or with convenient relatives 
and only occasionally with that ado- 
lescent pair, her parents—in Paris or 
Italy or wherever the most recent 
fashion led them. Even now he could 
not think of this without anger. He 
knew too—and only he did — of 
those imitative but touching little 
verses she had herself fashioned in 
those days. 

“In fact, a fine idea,” he said, and, 
trying to picture the geography of 
Rome in his mind, he added, “I think 
it’s in a part of the city we’ve never 
seen.” 

At breakfast he got out his map of 
the city and, checking, discovered 
that he was right, and that further- 
more it was in a very ordinary part 
of Rome. This pleased him, since he 
especially liked those districts of for- 
eign cities where people lived their 
usual, unpremeditated lives. “Have 
you ever been there before?” he 
asked her. 

“No. I always wanted to, but 
somehow every time I tried to go 
something else would come up.” 

“T can imagine,” he said, and they 
both smiled, for it still sometimes 
struck each of them as wondrous the 
way the differences in their back- 
ground, her youth of economic priv- 
ilege, his of hardship, had been re- 
solved by love. Ironically, it had been 
her illness that had finally taught 
him a specific gratitude for her 
money. And then, when she had 
begun to recover and the doctors 
suggested a change for a time—an- 
other climate—and he had returned 
from his talk with the director of 


the museum who said they would 
not replace him on that project he 
had begun but would be willing to 
let it wait a year, she had been able 
to accept this without guilt. They 
had even been able to choose a place 
which was not only good for her but 
also good for him as an art historian, 
although they both knew and both 
avoided saying that his present re- 
searches were not really very closely 
related to that special undertaking 
which was to form part of his whole 
life’s work... . Still, the journey had 
turned out to hold its pleasures as 
well as hope. 

“Ben,” she said, stretching in the 
late September sun, “‘it’s such a beau- 
tiful day. I don’t mind the heat, do 
you? Let’s go early in the afternoon, 
when all proper Romans are asleep.” 
So it was decided. She felt so happy 
to think of being able to go out with 
him again. They would have a lovely 
time and she would forget herself 
and her fears, and she wouldn’t take 
her temperature that day at all. 

That afternoon when the maid 
left the apartment after lunch they 
left too and walked to Piazza Ber- 
nese, where they took a streetcar. It 
was crowded and they had to stand, 
which worried him, but then they 
changed at the Coliseum and there 
were only a few people on the second 
car. They settled into the wooden 
seats for the long ride across Rome. 
The Protestant cemetery was of 
course outside the old city walls. 

Their stop was at the end of the 
line, and the piazza in which they 
found themselves was very bare, 
quite without trees. At first there 
was only an impression of many con- 
verging streets, overhung by a sag- 
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ging network of trolley lines. They 
looked around them; they might 
have been in the outskirts of Chi- 
cago, or Los Angeles, or Amsterdam. 
Across from them was a small rail- 
road station where, according to a 
sign, one could take the trains to the 
bathing beaches of Ostia. The streets 
were nearly empty, and the few per- 
sons who passed by looked tired and 
anxious to get out of the sun. 

“It’s awfully ugly, isn’t it? I don’t 
see any cemetery; I can hardly be- 
lieve we’ve come to the right place,” 
she said. 

They walked around the piazza 
and discovered further only a big 
trucking center. The place had been 
far out in the country when Keats 
was buried. It was hard to imagine. 
... They waited until an old man 
walked near them, and Ben went up 
to him and, speaking in Italian, asked 
for directions. The old man was 
courteous and made several re- 
strained gestures with his hands 
toward a street they had not noticed 
before and where they could now see 
the beginning of a high wall. They 
had only to walk a short distance, 
and she was glad, because the street- 
car journey, which had been her 
idea, had made her a little tired. 

Then everything changed. As soon 
as they turned the corner and began 
walking along the narrow road by 
the curved high wall it was like being 
out in the country; all the traffic 
sounds vanished so quickly that it 
made them talk in unnaturally quiet 
voices. 

“Do you think it’s very far?” she 
said. 

“No. There ought to be an en- 
trance soon. It must be behind this 


wall.” 

As they came around a curve in 
the road they saw two women walk- 
ing ahead of them, carrying flowers, 
and they followed hesitantly until 
they reached a locked iron gate. One 
of the women pulled the bell and a 
small girl came out of the house and 
swung the gate open without saying 
a word. 

So they were in, and alone, the 
two women having disappeared in 
another direction, and they felt as 
though they had made some small 
but pleasant conquest in passing the 
silent child at the gate. There were 
always so many rules... 

The first thing they saw was a 
pointed arrow marked “‘Shelley’s 
Tomb.” It was very much like a 
road sign, she thought — like Joe’s 
Café Just Ahead. But she was in no 
hurry to get there. She felt glad to be 
where it was so quiet and smelled so 
fresh. “It’s lovely in here,” she said. 
“Very old fashioned . . . Shall we 
just walk around a bit?” 

He nodded, and they began to 
walk. He said, “It reminds me of 
England. It’s hard to realize that 
Rome is on the other side of the 
wall.” 

“Yes, that’s just what it’s like. I’ve 
been trying to think. Like an Eng- 
lish garden, with the flowers grow- 
ing any way they choose, or at least 
they seem to be. Oh, I like it so much 
better.” 

“Better than what?” 

“You know what I mean. Better 
than all the gaudy places, the ba- 
roque places.” 

“It’s an entirely different mat- 
ter.” He laughed. 


“Yes, I know that. I can’t help it 
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if I’m not fond of the baroque.” 

It was an old disagreement be- 
tween them; whatever significance 
it had once had was now lost, but 
long use had made them both rather 
fond of it. Just then, however, 
neither felt inclined to pursue it. It 
was pastoral where they walked, 
with the sweet growing flowers and 
the small bird sounds and the sun 
and the shade. They went along the 
paths slowly. 

In her, in the woman, there was no 
starting sense of grief, not even 
remote grief. A cemetery seemed to 
her to be a place of passed agonies, 
almost more removed from. the 
shadow of death than the events of 
daily life. It troubled her that this 
was so. Perhaps, she suddenly 
thought, it was because no one she 
had ever loved had died. Perhaps if 
she had ever stood beside an open 
place in the earth and watched the 
dirt go in until it was heaped in a 
moist, precarious little mound... 
Ben had. There had been both his 
parents, and then the war, and prob- 
ably other memories. So that for 
him, she knew, it must all mean 
something quite different. But it 
was better not to think about it. 

She began to chatter as they 
walked—chatter, in a kind of whis- 
pering voice, there among the tombs. 
There were a great many Turks and 
Greeks buried there, as well as expa- 
triate English and Americans. She 
was surprised at how recent some of 
the markers were. She had thought 
the cemetery was no longer used. 

A cat had begun to follow them. 
Ben stopped from time to time to 
scratch its back, and it meowed 
thinly and arched with pleasure. 

Then they came to Shelley’s tomb. 


There it was. Cor cordium. Was his 
heart really in there? Trelawney’s 
grave was next to Shelley’s, and they 
looked at the lines engraved on the 
marker, stood there with the cat 
watching them. “Who do you sup- 
pose wrote that?” she asked. “It cer- 
tainly is absurd.” 

“I don’t know. Maybe Trelawney 
did. God, what terrible verse. ‘Let 
not their bones be parted/For their 
two hearts in life were single 
hearted.’”’ He read it with cruel em- 
phasis. Then he added, “Hardly ac- 
curate either.” 

There were two florist-shop bou- 
quets in holders by Shelley’s grave. 
She looked at them and said, “Ben, 
you know I don’t feel the least bit 
sorry about Shelley.” 

She saw his expression change 
slightly. He disliked it when people 
made quick disparaging remarks, out 
of their ignorance, about any artist, 
but before he could say anything she 
went on quickly. “No. Not what 
you’re thinking. It’s just that I don’t 
feel sad. I’m glad his heart’s here, if 
it is, because it’s such a beautiful 
place. But how can you feel sad? He 
wanted to die. I’m sure of it. All of 
the things he’d written that last 
year.” Her voice trailed off. 

But Ben did feel sad. She could see 
that. Something obscure to her had 
moved him. All he said was, “Well, 
perhaps.” He leaned over to pet the 
sleepy-looking cat. 

They walked on then, and she 
began to wonder who had left the 
flowers in those holders, a member 
of some society perhaps or even per- 
haps some pathetic woman who had 
made a sentimental pilgrimage, some 
schoolmistress. Another cat appeared 
from somewhere, and now there 
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werc two 
them. 

They came to a low wall that di- 
vided the cemetery into two parts. 
Over on one side the top of a large 
brick structure, shaped like a pyra- 
mid, could be seen thrusting itself 
rudely against the sky. They went 
through a gate in the little wall. This 
part of the cemetery was much 
smaller, obviously older and no 
longer used. The grass was quite 
brown in places and there were very 
few growing things and naturally 
what had been written on many of 
the markers was now quite worn off. 
Keats was in this part, and they saw 
almost immediately the corner with 
the tomb that must be his, for it was 
so well kept. 

They walked directly to that cor- 
ner and stood before the gravestone, 
one of the cats rubbing itself slowly 
against her bare legs, and they began 
to read the inscription. And she was 
so utterly unprepared, so entirely 
without defenses against the terrible 
words she read there; they caught 
and shook and rocked her till the 
sunlight swam like water round her, 
till the silence filled with huge and 
violent crashing sounds, as she read 
and read again: 


following along after 


This Grave 
contains all that was Mortal 
of a 
YOUNG ENGLISH POET 
Who 
on his Death Bed 
in the bitterness of his Heart 
at the Malicious Power of his Enemies 
Desired 
these words to be engraven on his Tomb 
Stone. 
Here lies One 
Whose Name was Writ in Water. 
Feb. 24, 1821 


It was as though it had only hap- 
pened — just the day before: John 
Keats cold on his bed in the cold 
Roman winter, far from home, cold 
forever, the living young man gone 
forever, with no admiring genera- 
tions able to call life back to the 
yearning body, to give him just a 
few years more. And the plain brutal 
words above the grave, put there for 
all to see by the strangely honest 
friend, who, watching him die, had 
understood the agony . . . Only the 
day before. 

She wept, remembering all the 
longings and sorrows, not of a fa- 
mous English poet who had died 
young, but of a sad, sick and un- 
heroic young man, whom she might 
have known, who had wanted to get 
well, to be loved and famous, and 
who at the last had given up writing 
letters home to friends and had 
waited, amidst the ugliness of things, 
to die in despair, believing it all to 
have been a waste. 

It had been for her a moment of 
suffering that reached into all the 
hidden places of her being. Nothing 
—the world, herself, Ben, nothing— 
would ever be the same again. 

They moved close together, so 
close that their hands and arms were 
faintly touching on one side, but 
neither of them moved to touch the 
other more urgently. There they 
stood in their fixed silence, with the 
cats blinking dimly at them, with 
the sun and the high wall and the 
grave and the great pyramid on the 
other side of them: form pressing for 
statement. It was only as the certain 
recognition began to grow upon 
them that they moved, quickly. And 
when they moved apart and spoke 
again nothing really changed but 
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only diminished, enough for them to 
see each other again in the old way. 

She said then, ‘““Oh Ben, there’s no 
name on it. That’s the most awful 
part. Severn didn’t put his friend’s 
name anywhere.” 

“T know,” he said. He looked at 
the memorial tablet to Severn and 
said, ““Odd. Severn died such an old 
man, distinguished, all the honors of 
the world on him. Academy painter, 
diplomat, grand old man no doubt. 
But, look, at the top — devoted 
friend and death bed companion of 
John Keats, whom he lived to see 
numbered among the immortal poets 
of England. No illusions about why 
he’d be remembered. No illusions.” 

But she hadn’t seemed to hear him. 
She said in the same rapid and 
strained tones as before, “I knew that 
part about one whose name was writ 
in water. That’s all they put in 
books. It’s poetic and not bitter — 
without what leads up to it. It’s 
what Severn wrote that shocks you. 
And no name. Oh yes he knew, 
Severn did.” 

They had been at the grave a long 
time, and everything else except 
what they had felt and thought 
when they read the inscription had 
slipped from them. Now he suddenly 
looked at her, and he took her by 
the hand as though in that way to 
divert her actually from what had 
happened. She followed without pro- 
test, and they began to move away, 
out along the paths and past the 
other gravestones. He pointed to the 
pyramid. “Do you know what that 
is?” he asked. 

“That pile of bricks? No.” 

“That is the tomb of Caius Ces- 
tius,” he said in broad parody of the 
unctious manner of a tour guide. 


“Indeed?” she answered. “And 
who was Caius Cestius? I never heard 
of him.” 

‘““A Roman Consul. A very power- 
ful man once. He got the idea for 
this when he was in Egypt and he 
had it built and then had himself 
buried here with great and, I sup- 
pose, appropriate pomp.” 

She looked at the pyramid scorn- 
fully. It seemed to her such a ridicu- 
lous thing for a man to do. She was 
glad she had never before heard of 
this Caius. 

Now she saw that the two cats 
were still with them and she began 
to wonder about them. Did they 
belong to the gatekeeper’s family? 
Or were there more of them and was 
this, of all places, one of those 
strange cat colonies such as one so 
often found in Rome? She had seen 
the cats in the moats beside the Pan- 
theon and in the ruins of Piazza 
Argentina. People liked watching 
them, as though they were at a zoo. 
Visiting Americans often talked 
about how wonderfully Roman it 
was that cats should live freely and 
in their natural state. The Romans 
themselves had no such fancy ideas 
about it; they knew better when 
they took their leftover pasta to 
these places. 

She looked at the cats more closely. 
They moved slowly and seemed 
drowsy, their eyes always half-closed. 
There was no point in pretending 
they belonged to the gatekeeper. She 
tugged at Ben, saying, “I know why 
these cats are so sleepy — they’re 
starving.” 

He stooped to pick one up. “Yes, 
I think you’re right. There’s hardly 
any flesh on this fellow. He acts 
almost drugged. I wonder if there 
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are any more of them around.” 

“I imagine the pyramid is con- 
nected to the cemetery somehow.” 
She wanted to know, really had to 
know if there were more cats there. 
“Let’s walk over there,” she said. 

They went the short distance to 
that edge of the cemetery and came 
toa steep flight of stone stairs which 
led down to a small enclosure at the 
base of Cestius’ pyramid. Going up 
on the other side was another long 
flight of stairs and at the top an 
enormous iron gate beyond which 
was a street with trucks and noise 
and streetcars. They were back in 
Rome. 

There didn’t seem to be any cats, 
but there was much refuse, many 
dirty pieces of paper, scraps of food, 
and old boxes thrown about in the 
deep and narrow area. 

“Let’s go down and look,” she 
said. 

He spoke, almost nervously. “But 
there isn’t anything to see, Catherine. 
I think we ought to be getting home. 
You're tired.” 

“Oh, I want to. I really do. No 
one will care if we go down there. I 
want to see what’s down there.” 

Reluctantly he went down the 
stairs with her. “I’m sure this is one 
of those cat pits,” she said. “Or at 
least it was.” 

They stood for a few seconds in 
the shadow of the pyramid, the 
shadow filling the entire enclosure, 
damply, darkly. They didn’t dis- 
cover any cats. They looked up the 
steps that led to the street and there 
was a wooden box at the very top. 
While they were looking a white 
kitten came out of it. “Look,” she 
cried, and before he knew it she had 


run up the stairs. 


But the kitten didn’t want to be 
petted; when she tried to, it hissed 
and struck her with its claws. 

She came back down. “Nasty tem- 
pered,” she said with relief. ‘Clean 
and healthy and nasty. Let’s go.” 

It was then, as they turned to go, 
that she saw a certain half-torn box 
near them. She walked over to it and 
peered down. “Ben,” she said. “Can 
you come here? There are more after 
all. And they’re sick.” 

The kittens had been sleeping, and 
they woke up when the two figures 
bent over them talking. One of them 
did not look ill, but it soon put its 
head weakly down and went back to 
sleep. The other, a gray one, got up 
and staggered out of the box to greet 
them. One of its front legs was 
twisted and bent so that it walked 
crookedly, and one eye was so clotted 
with pus and matter that it was 
stuck closed. 

They had stepped back when it 
came out, and it struggled towards 
them. The one closed eye gave it a 
look of perpetual and discordant 
winking, and it did not seem to know 
that it was so hurt and so sure to die. 

“God, it’s a mess,” Ben said. “It 
must hurt all over.” 

It came up to her feet and began 
trying to rub against her ankles, 
looking up all the time with its one 
eye. She leaned over. “I wouldn’t 
pick it up,” he said. She was herself 
a little afraid to touch it, and she 
straightened up again. They watched 
it for some time. It rubbed against 
both their legs and they could hear a 
faint and eager purring. It watched 
them and touched her feet through 
her sandals with its pads, then sat 
down to try to make clean the lost, 
broken eye. 
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It was not just that the kitten was 
pitiful; all small and unmalicious 
creatures are that. But it seemed to 
them as they watched it that all life 
became somehow connected through 
its struggles. It was the fact that this 
small animal was so sick, so hurt, so 
nearly destroyed and wretchedly 
burdened in its short life, and so en- 
tirely without hope of anything bet- 
ter—and yet it wanted to live. It was 
the pure urge of the created, life 
isolated from everything else but the 
desire to be. 

She felt suddenly that she could 
not bear to have it die. 

“Ben, Ben,” she moaned. 

“Pick it up,” he said. “Here.” And 
he stooped and gathered it, and 
handed it to her. She held the kitten 
against her breast, stroking it deli- 
cately with one finger, saying soft 
things to it. It was all heart. It was 
like holding a tiny beating heart, so 
frail was the body. 

As she stood there holding it, other 
cats of many colors and sizes, having 
in common only their sleepy look, 
began to appear from unseen places 
and to sit in a wide circle, staring at 
them, but with great passiveness. 
None of them came very near, not 
even the two that had followed them 
through the cemetery. After a few 
moments they all went away. 

Then Ben took and held the kit- 
ten, turning it over a little, gently 
examining the leg. 

“Why do you suppose that white 
kitten was so healthy?” she asked. 

“Maybe the mother picked that 
one out. She probably knows she can 
only save one and she’s letting the 
others die. Otherwise they’d all die.” 

“But that’s not right,” she said. 

“It’s nature.” 


“No. It’s not.” 

“But it is, it really is,” he said, still 
absorbed in his examination of the 
kitten. “Sometimes not even that 
discriminating.” 

“Yes, but Human nature?” 

“Sometimes kinder, sometimes 
noble. But also limited.” 

“You say that because you believe 
only in art.” 

“But no, because it’s connected, 
because . . .” Then he stopped, the 
accusation in her voice having only 
slowly struck him, and he looked at 
her and said, “Why darling, what 
is it?” 

“Oh, I’m sorry, Ben. I don’t know. 
Nothing. I don’t know what I 
wanted to say. . . . Please,” she said, 
holding out her hands. And then he 
gave the kitten back to her, and she 
said what neither of them wanted 
said: “Can’t we take the kitten — 
take it with us?” 

““How can we, Catherine?” 

“But we can’t let it stay here to 
die. It wants to live. Can’t we 
take it?” 

“We can’t do anything about it.” 
He was speaking very carefully, 
slowly. “We'll be going farther south 
soon—when the winter begins, and 
when you’re well enough, we'll be 
travelling more. You know that. 
There’s no way we can take a cat 
with us... I wish you wouldn’t look 
that way, darling. But there just 
isn’t anything we can do about it.” 

She knew as well as Ben that it was 
impossible, but she wanted to hide 
from the knowledge, to make him 
bear the burden of decision—forcing 
him to talk to her that way as 
though she were a child—to pretend 
she had no choice. She did not want 
to believe in the pain she saw in his 
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face, did not want to, but all at once 
she could not keep from believing in 
it, and she said, ‘““No, we can’t take 
it. I’m sorry. I’m being very silly. I 
know we can’t.” And then, “But we 
can feed it. Let’s feed it. Let’s buy 
something for it. Shall we?” 

It was false, but now they both 
reached for the idea gratefully, he 
too. It was the illusion of will. In 
both their minds, at the back, was 
the knowledge that the kitten was 
dying and that to feed it would be to 
make its death slower, more diffi- 
cult. But they could not think of 
that. At that moment they had to 
think that what they would do 
might save it. 

“Oh, Ben, come on. Hurry.” 

They ran to the top of the stairs 
that led to the street, but the gate 
was locked and barred. They had to 
go back down and up the other stairs 
and through the old cemetery, and 
then through the new part which 
seemed sO vast and endless, and at 
last out of the entrance and around 
the curved road to where they had 
got off the streetcar such a long time 
before. 

Then they set of f down one of the 
long streets that stretched in such 
straight lines from the pyramid of 
Caius Cestius. They walked very 
fast. In block after block there were 
no food stores or restaurants, only 
dark places where mechanics worked 
and miserable little wine shops, dirty 
and filled with flies, where old men 
sat drinking sour red wine and spit- 
ting onto the pavements. They 
stopped in one to see if the proprie- 
tor had any food to sell, and were 
told no. Old men were watching 
them, and she knew they were talk- 
ing about her. When she and Ben 
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left they would doubtless twist their 
faces, laughing, and make their jokes, 
looking at each other over the wine. 

They had walked so far before 
they found a macelleria that the dis- 
tant tomb of Cestius was all that 
could be recognized of where they 
had been. It was five o’clock and the 
store had just opened. Ben, careful 
to avoid improprieties, did not say 
the meat was for a cat but chose a 
large piece of beef and asked the 
butcher to cut it into small pieces. 
They paid for the meat and turned 
to go again along the straight line 
that led to the pyramid. 

They did not go back to the ceme- 
tery but went to the iron gate on the 
street. They would have to throw 
their meat through the bars of the 
gate as other people had thrown their 
pasta. 

The chosen, the white kitten was 
still on the top step. A large man, 
clearly a trucker, was looking at it 
through the bars of the gate. He and 
Ben talked together. The mother of 
the kitten was cattivo, evil, he told 
Ben; she stole food everywhere but 
she ate it herself. Indeed cattivo. She 
had carried the white kitten to the 
top step, and because it was so white 
the other truckers fed it and one of 
them had made the special box for it. 
He did not like the white kitten, who 
was like the mother. The rest of her 
babies? Ah, they would all be dead 
very soon now, he said . . . And he 
went away. 

There at the bottom was the gray 
kitten, sitting where they had left it, 
turning its head in all directions to 
see with the one eye. She had 
watched it and said nothing while 
Ben and the trucker were talking. 
Now she began to speak to Ben, and 
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whether it was the sound of her 
voice or only chance the kitten 
began precisely then, dragging and 
pulling, climbing the steps, up 
toward them. It stretched its thin 
body and reached, slipping, sprawl- 
ing, but up. They watched in horror 
this wildly slow and painful ascent. 

“Quick,” he said. “Undo the 
package. Let’s get that meat out. If 
we throw it down, it won’t come up 
any farther.” 

She ripped the package open and 
they both took aici of the meat 
and began throwing them down into 
the enclosure and as near as possible 
to the kitten. There were other cats 
there now, large ones, lying among 
the refuse, and they rose and ate 
what fell to them with a disbelief 
that passed nearly into indifference. 
The white kitten sprang lustily 
around the top steps, seizing all they 
threw to it. The gray kitten race | 
and ate too. The pieces were too 
large and it was difficult. Catherine 
saw this and began to take the hunks 
of meat and tear them into smaller 
pieces, the shreds of red flesh stick- 
ing under her fingernails. She threw 
these to the kitten while Ben tossed 
the larger pieces below. 

At first there was release in doing 
these things. Ben said, “You see. It 
only wanted food.” But they saw 
that the gray kitten was still pulling 
itself up the steps. 

Now there were only a few pieces 
of meat left in the paper, and they 
paused. The older cats, sensing that 
there would be no more, went away, 
much as they had done once before. 
The gray kitten, however, had 
nearly reached them. 

“Tt’s after more food. It thinks it 
will get more if it comes up to us,” 


he said. Ben made this remark al- 
though they both could see that it 
was passing by the small bits he was 
now throwing down to it as it 
climbed. 

Then it was on the top step. It 
seemed as if it looked at them with 
joy, and it came, then, awkwardly 
up over the solid wide piece of iron 
at the bottom of the gate until it was 
at their feet. 

He put the paper with the last of 
the meat hastily down beside it. The 
kitten ate one piece. But then it 
moved away from the paper toward 
her and began to rub its head against 
her ankles. She had been standing in 
such a way that now her legs began 
to tremble. Ben picked up the kitten 
and put it back through the gate and 
placed the paper of meat inside 
with it. 

The kitten watched them. 

Catherine spoke, and her voice 
was uncertain, hoarse, as though it 
suddenly seemed that the terrible 
rasps and wheezes were once again 
lurking within it, ready to seize her. 
“Tt doesn’t want food, Ben.” She 
paused and then said, “You know 
that. Oh, it wants the food all right. 
But it wants something else more.” 

The gray kitten came struggling 
over the bottom of the gate again. 

Catherine swooped it to os before 
he could stop her. She held it close 
and her face was white. 

“Dear! There’s no sense in this. If 
you do that it won’t stay inside. It 
will try to follow us, don’t you see? 
And what will it do out on these 
streets by itself? What will it do? 
Give it to me.” 

He took the small animal from her 
and she made no gesture to prevent 
him. It was hard for her to breathe. 
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He put the kitten back. She did not 
know whether she wanted it to stay 
behind the gate or to come out again. 
She felt afraid, shivering and power- 
less, sodden in spirit, waiting for 
something to happen. 

“Dear Kate,” he said gently, mov- 
ing close to her, his face white too, 
“let’s go home.” 

But it was too late. Again and 
again it kept coming through the 
bars of the gate, hoisting its body 
over the bottom span of iron, stum- 
bling toward her and looking up, 
sad clown of the one eye. And each 
time he would put it back, with the 
murmurs of the city of Rome behind 
them and in front the iron bars of 
the gate and the deep place from 
which the animal had come. As she 
watched he seemed to her caught in 
the endless repetition of the same 
motion; he seemed strangely, for the 
first time, a helpless figure. She felt 
that she would have to stand there 


forever. 

Then he stopped, leaving the kit- 
ten at his feet on the pavement, and 
turned to her. He said in a hard 
voice, “This is crazy. We can’t go on 
like this. It’s no good, Catherine. Be- 
lieve me, we must go now. Let the 
cat stay there. It’s only a cat after 
all—it’s only a cat.” 

She could not answer. 


He found a taxi quickly. They 
got in and he gave the driver the 
address. Now, although her breath 
was coming with perfect ease, she 
was shuddering horribly, and he put 
his arms around her. He held her to 
him on the long ride across Rome, 
but she, her eyes heavy and shad- 
owed, kept staring ahead at some- 
thing he would not see. Until at last 
he had to see, and, of a sudden, see- 
ing, struck and shattered by an 
agony of rage and loss, he knew that 
she would die. 


Picasso 


PrerRE HENRI DELATTRE 


Mother, planted upon grey, 
There is neither sky nor sand, 


Nothing to see 


Save your untroubled child 
Playing the shadow 


Upon his hand, 


The shadow of your face 
That goes sorrowing 
Through his eyes 

To those lost seconds 
Of long surprise. 


The Hour Before Supper 


BorRDEN DEAL 


R. FRANK was sitting in 
the rocking chair on his 
front porch waiting for 
the coolness of sundown when the 
three men turned into the walk. Mr. 
Frank was old, in his sixties, but his 
washed-blue eyes were still very 
bright in his brown face. His hair 
was thick, white, coarse, and _ his 
hands were broad and steady, with- 
out the tremble of age in them. He 
watched the three men without 
moving, already knowing why they 
had come to him, and knowing his 
answer. 
He waited. There was a shadow 
of movement behind him and he 


knew that Mama was looking out of 
the window at his back. Mama was 
his wife. She was older than he was, 
by two years, but she didn’t show 
the years the way he did. She was 
heavy, plump, hearty in her eating, 
while Mr. Frank was lean and spare. 


Mama had been a _ fine-looking 
woman when she had married Mr. 
Frank. But she was too big and 
strapping for most men, too hearty 
and open. She had caught Mr. Frank 
when he had come in from the 
country to work in town—when he 
was staying at Miz Ledbetter’s 
boarding house that had burned 
down fifteen years ago. He was two 
years younger than she, but that 
had not made any difference to 
either of them. 

“T knew they’d come,” Mama 
said through the open window. 

“Yes,” Mr. Frank said. “I guess 
they had to.” 


He looked up and down the dark- 
ening street. People were going 
home from work now, hurrying to 
keep from being caught by dark- 
ness. He saw the patrol car drive by 
slowly, the two deputies watching 
carefully up each side street. They 
were the whole force, except for Al 
Dewlett. Mr. Frank brought his 
eyes back to the three men coming 
up the walk, very near to him now. 
He did not stand up to greet them, 
but sat still in the rocking chair. 
They were all named Whitehead and 
they looked alike, with the same 
squat blond wrinkled look. The old- 
est, Anson Whitehead, spoke first. 
One of the others was his brother; 
the young man was his nephew. 

“Afternoon, Mr. Frank,” Anson 
said carefully. He stood at the foot 
of the steps, broad and stocky and 
so blond that he looked almost bald 
in the faint light. 

“Afternoon, Anson,” Mr. Frank 
said. “Hello, Charley; hello, Wil- 
son.” The other two nodded their 
heads. 

Mr. Frank waited. That was all 
he could do now. That was all he 
ever did. 

“Mr. Frank,” Anson said, “I 
know you’ve heard what we’ve 
come to talk to you about.” 

“Yes,” Mr. Frank said, watching 
Anson closely, “these shootings. 
What do you want, Anson?” 

Anson wiped a hand across his 
face. He looked away, and then 
back at Mr. Frank. “It can’t go on, 
Mr. Frank. Al Dewlett has been 
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shot at three times himself. And I 
had one bullet winging my way just 
the other night. I was lucky not to 
be killed.” His voice was faintly 
outraged. He had a right to be. He 
was the biggest man in town. He 
chose the men for the offices, gave 
them the money to run on, and ex- 
pected only small favors in return. 
He was a good man, in his lights; 
he had the interests of the town at 
heart. If there was anybody in this 
town who shouldn’t be shot at, it 
was Anson Whitehead. 

Mr. Frank moved his shoulders. 
“I don’t know what I can do about 
e 

Anson did not look away this 
time. He kept his eyes hard and 
steady on Mr. Frank’s face. “I need 
your help, Mr. Frank. Al Dewlett 
doesn’t have enough men to patrol 
this town. I want you to put your 
gun on again and help me out until 


we catch the night-walker.” 
Mr. Frank sat very still, watching 
Anson and the others. He did not 


invite them in to sit down in a 
chair. His voice did not change at 
all when he spoke, still mild and 
quiet. 

“IT was beaten fair and square, 
Anson,” he said. “You didn’t want 
me to run for sheriff again, law en- 
forcement being a job for the young 
and the hardy, and you said I was 
too old to handle it any longer.” His 
voice showed a shade of bitterness. 
“So you ran Al Dewlett, my own 
deputy, instead. I made the race but 
without your backing .. .” he 
moved his shoulders. “You said I 
needed to sit out my old days in a 
rocking chair, Anson—and then you 
saw to it that I did. You don’t need 
my help.” 
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Anson didn’t answer. He turned 
his head helplessly to look at Charley 
and Wilson, his nephew. But they 
were no help. They only waited on 
him, as they always did. 

““What’s the matter, Anson?” Mr. 
Frank said softly into the silence. 
He fe.t the movement behind him 
again, inside the house, and he knew 
that Mama was standing at the win- 
dow, listening. “Can’t Al Dewlett 
catch him? I thought we needed a 
young sheriff in this town.” 

Anson stood, his hands idle, use- 
less, at his sides. His face was hard, 
set, and Mr. Frank knew how much 
it had cost him to come here asking. 
But when a man gets shot at once 
or twice, it’s apt to change his 
thinking. 

“What chance does he have to 
catch a crazy man like that?” 
Anson said. ““You never know where 
he’s going to strike. Somebody’s 
walking along minding his own 
business, and out of nowhere there’s 
the sound of a shot.” He put his 
hand on his face hard, pulling it 
down to his jaw line and letting it 
drop away again to his side. “It’s 
just blind luck he hasn’t hurt any- 
body yet. If he was anything like a 
good shot .’ His head lifted. 
“One of these nights it’s going to be 
murder, Mr. Frank. We’ve got to 
stop him before then—and the only 
way is to catch him with the gun in 
his hand. He can be anybody in this 
town—anybody.” 

“How do you figure that?” Mr. 
Frank said. “Maybe it’s a stranger 
... that guy who escaped from the 
state asylum a couple of months 
ago.” 

Anson shook his head. “Not a 
stranger. He’d be spotted — you 
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know that. It’s a man we know, 
walking among us with a hidden 
twistedness inside him. All we can do 
is patrol for him. I need all the help 
I can get, Mr. Frank. I need it bad.” 

Mr. Frank did not move, the an- 
swer plain in his stony face. Anson 
Whitehead stepped toward him, 
pleadingly. ‘Don’t think about me 
and you,” he said. “You don’t owe 
me a thing—I know that. You don’t 
owe Al, either. But think about this 
town of yours, that you protected 
for thirty years. Right now women 
are afraid to walk the streets after 
dark. The young folks go in groups 
about their activities, because when 
one man, one boy, walks alone in the 
darkness in this town .” He 
stopped, drawing a long breath. 
“We're just lucky he’s a bad shot. 
We need you, Mr. Frank. It’s as 
plain as that.” 

Mr. Frank looked down the street 
toward the square. The sun was 
down now, and the dark was com- 
ing on fast—the cool dark after a 
hot day. On this street, on all the 
streets in the town, the lights did 
not come on in the windows, for the 
shades were drawn; once or twice 
the shooting had been into the 
houses through lighted windows. 
Terror had moved in with the night. 
It was already time to take his daily 
walk, strolling up and down the 
streets to get his appetite before 
supper. But he couldn’t go now. He 
would have to wait until the men 
were through. He saw the patrol car 
drive slowly by, the two deputies 
watching carefully up each side 
street. Al Dewlett was in the back 
seat and his face moved toward the 
cluster of talking men on the porch 
of the white paint-scaled house. 


Mr. Frank took his eyes away 
from the patrol car when he saw 
Al looking his way. He listened into 
the house instead. Mama had gone 
away. She was no longer near the 
door. 

He shook his head. “I can’t help 
you, Mr. Whitehead,” he said. “I’m 
sorry. I can’t help you.” 

Anson Whitehead opened his 
mouth. He closed it again, wordless. 
Mr. Frank heard rapid footsteps on 
the sidewalk and looked up to see Al 
Dewlett striding toward them. Al 
turned in at the gate and came up 
the sidewalk swiftly. 

“I figured you’d get around to 
asking him,” Al said to Anson 
Whitehead. His voice was not angry 
but calm, accusing. “I just figured 
as 

Mr. Frank studied him. Al was 
wearing seersucker pants and a 
wrinkled sport shirt with short 
sleeves. He was very tall and thin. 
Mr. Frank couldn’t keep from look- 
ing at the badge gleaming dully on 
the sport shirt above the left pocket 
sagged with a pack of cigarettes. He 
seemed still as young as that day 
five years ago when he had asked for 
the job of deputy. Mr. Frank had 
liked the look of Al then; the solid 
steadiness, the calm, careful, 
thoughtful eyes. He had thought 
that Al would make a good lawman. 
He had been right—too right. But 
to Mr. Frank he still seemed too 
young for the gun and the badge 
and the responsibility he was 
wearing. 

It took a long time for Anson to 
answer Al. Anson was looking up 
and down the street at the coming 
darkness, and Mr. Frank knew he 
was thinking about driving home 
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after dark. He had hoped to finish 
his business long before now. 

“We need all the help we can get, 
Al,” Anson said. “I knew you 
wouldn’t ask him, so I had to.” 

Al looked at Mr. Frank for the 
first time. He kept his eyes firm on 
his face, watching into his eyes. 
“No,” he said, his voice crisp and 
hard. “I wouldn’t ask him. All that 
shooting has been done with a 45 
pistol. I know just one man in this 
whole town who owns a 45. It’s too 
big for most folks to handle.” 

The words held them rigid. Mr. 
Frank felt them move coldly around 
inside him. He held himself. still, 
staring back the stare of Al Dew- 
lett’s eyes. 

Mr. Anson whirled around. “Now 
listen,” he said. “You know Mr. 
Frank. Why, he was sheriff of this 
town for thirty years, Al.” 

Al Dewlett nodded his head. 
“Maybe that’s the reason,” he said 
softly. “Maybe he aims to get every- 
body so scared they'll want him to 
be sheriff again. So Anson White- 
head will come and beg him to take 
the badge.” He quit looking at Mr. 
Frank then, turning his head toward 
Anson Whitehead. “That last time I 
was shot at—I dug the bullet out of 
an oak tree within three inches of 
where my head had been. It was too 
battered to tell anything about it 
except one thing. It was a 45 
bullet.” 

“Al,” Mr. Frank said. “There are 
a lot of 45’s. I reckon there’s as many 
as a million of ’em.” 

“IT know that,” Al said. “But I 
know one man who has always fa- 
vored that size of gun.” 

“This is crazy,” Anson White- 
head said heatedly. “Why, if Mr. 


Frank ... if he took a notion to 
shoot you, he wouldn’t do no miss- 
ing. You know that as well as I do.” 

Al Dewlett did not turn his head, 
and Mr. Frank could feel the weight 
of his seeing. “Maybe he doesn’t 
want to kill anybody. Or even hurt 
them. Maybe he’s not quite that 
crazy—yjust crazy enough to scare 
everybody...” 

““Now listen,’ Mr. Frank said, be- 
ginning to stand up. He could feel 
the anger boiling in him. Al Dew- 
lett had always had the way of rais- 
ing up his anger, even when they 
had been friends. He had known 
where to put the words like needles. 

“Al Dewlett,” Anson Whitehead 
said—he was angry, too—‘I nomi- 
nated you for sheriff, and I got you 
elected. I did the best I knew for 
this town. I figured Mr. Frank 
needed his rest, for he’s getting on. 
But I’m not going to stand for any 
such bitter talk, just to blame some- 
body for these shootings...” 

Al’s voice cut in and over his, 
drowning out the words. “Just one 
more thing,” he said. “Every one of 
these shootings has taken place dur- 
ing the time of Mr. Frank’s regular 
walk.” 

Mr. Anson stopped. Mr. Frank 
stopped. The other two men, the 
brother and the nephew, who had 
not spoken and were not expected 
to speak at all, stopped. All their 
faces came toward Mr. Frank, 
watching him for the first time. It 
was as though they had not looked 
at him before, seeing all the possible 
Mr. Franks instead of just the old 
man who had been sheriff for so 
many years. 

“We all know about Mr. Frank’s 
walks,” Al said softly. ““He’s been 
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taking them for years. He goes any- 
where in this town in the hour be- 
fore suppertime, and nobody pays 
the least attention to him because 
they’re so used to him. But after I 
dug that bullet out of the oak tree I 
took to thinking . . . Every time it’s 
happened in that hour before 
supper.” 

The words were fencing in Mr. 
Frank as though they were iron 
bars. He stared through them at the 
men who had once been his friends 
and were now his political enemies. 
What were they more? 

“Have you ever been shot at?” Al 
said. 

Mr. Frank shook his head. 

Al looked at Anson Whitehead. 
“Do you know any other man who 
deliberately takes a walk after 
dark?” he asked —“‘especially after 
these shootings started? Why, no- 
body would dare to—except .. .” 

Anson Whitehead shook his head. 
“It’s hard to believe,” he said. His 
head shook on and on with a slow 
fatalistic lack of acceptance. “It’s 
hard to believe.” 

“Yes,” Al Dewlett said, “but 
you’ve got to look at the evidence.” 

Mr. Frank stood up. “Anybody 
who can believe that could believe 
another thing just as well,” he said. 
“They could remember that you 
carry a 45, too. I know you do, be- 
cause I taught you how to shoot.” 

They all looked at Al Dewlett. 
Then they looked at the gun on his 
hip. He stiffened before their gaze. 

“Why would I want to do it?” he 
asked. ““Why would I ruin my own 
administration?” 

Mr. Frank nodded gravely. ‘“May- 
be you’d take the chance,” he said. 
“Just to ruin me.” 


Al faced him. The other men 
turned, watching the two of them. 
“All right,” Al said. He was breath- 
ing hard, his face white. “I was 
going to say something about your 
gun. I was going to suggest that you 
turn it over to me for a week or 
two. You wouldn’t mind doing 
that, would you?” 


Mr. Frank watched him nar- 


rowly. “Why should I mind it?” he 
said. 
“That’s right,” Al said —‘“unless 


“You oughtn’t to mind turning 
in your 45 either, then,” Mr. Frank 
said, his voice going smoothly on. 
“We'll let Anson Whitehead hold 
them. Then we’ll see if the shooting 
goes on. We narrow it down be- 
tween me and you.” 

Al was trapped. He stared at the 
old man who had been the nearest 
thing to a father he had ever 
known, and then a political enemy 
who would not quit when he was 
beaten, and now just a plain human 
enemy. The enmity stood open and 
acknowledged between them. 

“I’m the sheriff,” he said heavily. 
“IT...” He stopped. “Get your gun, 
Mr. Frank.” 

Mr. Frank turned slowly where 
he stood, putting his stiff, straight 
back to them. He opened the screen 
door, holding it against the ex- 
panded spring, and then opened the 
door into the living room with the 
other hand. He went in, letting the 
screen door snap to behind him with 
a hard flat sound like a 22 rifle, the 
released spring singing with the re- 
lease of tension. The living room 
was old, comfortable, dusty, 
crowded with a television set and 
some overstuffed furniture. He 
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went on through it to the bedroom, 
moving slowly, deliberately, as he 
always moved. He opened the 
dresser drawer where he always 
kept it, thinking about the quiet, 
dark, fear-ridden streets. He looked 
down at the old worn belt, the shiny 
badge he had worn for so many 
years. His breath sucked in, caught. 
The belt was there, and the badge. 
And the holster that fitted so worn 
and comfortable high against his 
thigh. But the holster was empty. 

He stared down at it, without 
moving. Then, with the same slow 
deliberation, he closed the drawer 
and turned, going out into the liv- 
ing room and toward the kitchen. 
Mama was bending over the stove, 
stirring something in a pot. She 
wore her usual light housedress, be- 
cause of the heat, and a voluminous 
apron. 

“Mama,” he said. “Have you seen 
my pistol?” 

His voice was quiet, inquiring, 
but she started at the sound. She 
whirled, her eyes gripping at his 
face. 

“They’re going to give it back to 
you,” she said. “They’re going to 
make you sheriff again.” 

Mr. Frank stood still. “‘No,” he 
said. “Have you seen...” 

“I heard them,’ Mama. said. 
“They asked you to be sheriff.”” Her 
face lifted and firmed with the tri- 
umph of their waiting. “I knew it. 
I knew they’d have to come to you 
before they got those shootings 
stopped.” 

“T turned them down,” Mr. 
Frank said. “I’m not going to help 
them.” 

She heard . . . Then she under- 
stood. Her face fell out of the high, 


firming pride. 

He watched her. They had been 
married a very long time and he 
could read the dying hope in her. 
Not once had they spoken between 
themselves of his defeat at the polls. 
There had been no need of it. 

“Then why do you want the 
gun?” she said bluntly. 

“They want it,” Mr. Frank said 
painfully. He stopped. Then he 
went on. “They think I’m the one 
doing all that shooting.” 

The words seemed to have missed 
her. She shook her head, saying, “I 
haven’t seen it. You know where 
you keep it, in your top drawer.” 
Then she said, “You? You the one 

599 

He was already going away. 
There was no need to discuss the 
accusation against him. The years 


had built an understanding between 
them. 

He went back out on the porch 
where the three Whiteheads and Al 
Dewlett waited for him. 

“It’s not there,” he said. “Some- 
body must have stolen it.” 


Disbelief was audible in their 
faces. Al slapped his hand against his 
thigh. 

“All right,” he said. “All right.” 

Mr. Frank stood tall before them. 
“Think what you like,” he said with 
dignity. “But you’d better spend 
your time looking somewhere else 
for your night-walker.” 

“All right,” Al Dewlett said. 
“But remember this, Mr. Frank. 
Just remember it. You’ve got a 
grudge against me. You'd like to see 
me thrown out of my job. You own 
and use a 45 pistol. All the shootings 
have taken place during the time 
you walk around this town — and 
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nobody would ever remember hav- 
ing seen you during that time. 
You’re like the postman, they don’t 
even see you.” He stopped. His 
breath panted in the full darkness 
that felt like a veil between their 
seeing eyes. Al Dewlett turned his 
head toward Anson Whitehead. 
“And you were going to give him 
back the badge,” he said. He looked 
back at Mr. Frank. “Just remember 
this, Mr. Frank. Every evening, 
when you take that walk, I’m going 
to be somewhere behind you. Every 
step you take, I’ll be watching.” 

Mr. Frank did not move. “It’s 
just about my supper time,” he said 
rigidly, his voice a sudden barrier. 

The first one to move was Anson 
Whitehead. He went backward two 
steps, still watching Mr. Frank; 


then he turned and went away. The 


two lesser Whiteheads went with 
him. Finally Al Dewlett followed. 
But he stopped at the gate after 
passing through it, and stood on the 
sidewalk. 

“Remember,” he said. 

Mr. Frank sat down in his rocker. 
He stared through the gathering 
darkness at Al Dewlett. Dewlett 
started on, moving slowly. Mr. 
Frank sucked in his breath. 

“Mama!” he said harshly, sharply. 

At first he thought she was not 
going to answer. Then she did, her 
voice very close to him, floating 
through the open window. “Yes, 
Mr. Frank?” 

“Is my supper ready?” 

“Yes,” she said, still very close to 
him. “It’s waiting on the table.” 

He got up and went into the 
house, soft-footed and catlike in 
spite of his age. He caught her in 
the middle of the living room, on 


her way back to the kitchen. 

“Mama,” he said. She stopped and 
turned, looking at him. He held out 
his hand. “I'll take it now, Mama.” 

She drew back. “I don’t know 
what you’re talking about,” she said 
sharply. 

He didn’t move. His voice didn’t 
change at all. “The gun,” he said. 
“My 45—I’'ll take it now.” 

She looked into his face, and she 
saw that he knew. They had been 
married for too many years— they 
knew and loved each other too well. 
She put her hand under the bulky 
apron, took it out of her dress, and 
handed it to him. It was heavy, dull- 
sheened, in his hand. He looked 
down at it. 

“T just remembered in the middle 
of all that talking,” he said softly. 
“There was only one other person 
who could handle a 45 like me and 
Al Dewlett. You could—I taught 
you, because you had to stay here in 
the house alone so much while I was 
sheriff.” 

She lifted her head. “They took it 
away from you,” she said. 

He looked at her. He was seeing 
her new too, just as the men had 
looked at him with a fresh and spec- 
ulative seeing. ““That last time,” he 
said, “standing there in the window 
at my back, with Al Dewlett walk- 
ing away—you didn’t aim to miss 
that time, did you?” 

Her eyes flared at him. “You 
were the sheriff,” she said. ““You had 
been the sheriff for thirty years—he 
didn’t have the right to take your 
place.” 

“Yes,” he said softly. ““They were 
right, Mama; I’m too old. I’m too 
slow at the thinking, not to mention 
the gun. I didn’t even think of you 
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until...’ 

She hid her face in her hands, 
broken out of her pride and defi- 
ance. “You were the sheriff,” she 
said. “You were the sheriff.” 

She had been two years older than 
he. There had been times when she 
had been the stronger. But not now. 
All his years as a law man con- 
demned her, but he was not a law 
man any longer. He was her hus- 
band, and he felt only pity for her, 
and love. 

“You ought to be glad I didn’t 
go back to it,” he said with a small 
laugh. “If I was sheriff... Id have 
to take you in.” 

She lifted her eyes sharply to his 


face with the beginning of fear. 

“But I’m not the sheriff,” he said 
quickly . . . He took a deep breath. 
“[’m just glad you didn’t hurt any- 
body.” 

Her voice wavered. “You 
teach me how to shoot good.” 

He put his arm around her shoul- 
ders. “Come on,” he said gently. 
“That fine supper is getting cold on 
the table.” 

They went together, leaning on 
each other, into the kitchen. They 
were very old and they were very 
close together. And Mr. Frank knew 
that he would never again take a 
strolling walk alone about his town 
in the hour before supper. 


did 


A Platonist’s Pain 


Marion MONTGOMERY 


I have burned off my hand in the fire: 


But whenever the moon is full over the river 


Or when black clouds gather low on the hills 


The scar throbs and the invisible bones begin to ache. 


The Brahmins Did Not Know India 


EGBERT S. OLIVER 


HE generation of intellec- 
tual leaders in New England 
from 1820 to 1850 were 
busily getting acquainted with Eu- 
rope and its cultural heritage. Long- 
fellow was one of the voices of this 
drift of cultural climate, and he 
expressed the ideal of aesthetic uni- 
versality for the mid-nineteenth 


century Brahmins in a memorable 
passage from Kavanagh, 1849: 


Nationality is a good thing to a certain 
extent, but universality is better. All that is 
best in the great poets of all countries is not 
what is national in them, but what is uni- 
versal. Their roots are in their native soil; 
but their branches wave in the unpatriotic 
air that speaks the same language unto all 
men... Let us throw all the windows open; 
let us admit the light and air on all sides... 
We shall draw from the Germans, tender- 
ness; from the Spaniards, passion; from the 
French, vivacity, to mingle more and more 
with our English solid sense. And this will 
give us universality, so much to be desired. 


With this view of literature few 
today would wish to quarrel. The 
statement is better in its expres- 
sion of the ideal than those persons 
on whom Holmes pinned the desig- 
nation the New England Brahmins, 
achieved in application. But even 
so this very statement of the ideal 
implies the walls which New Eng- 
land culture was not penetrating 
and emphasizes the cultural trunca- 
tion of the Brahmins. German, 
Spanish, French, and English litera- 
tures were making their way into 
the stream of American compre- 
hension and acceptance. To these 


national literatures Longfellow 
might well have added the Italian 
and the various tales and legends of 
Northwestern Europe generally. 
But in the Brahmin literature and 
cultural stream there is little ac- 
ceptance of the ancient literatures 
of the Orient. The Brahmin cul- 
tural world was still a segregated 
world, even though their ships 
sailed the seven seas. The epigram 
and poem, story, lore, wisdom, and 
legend of China, of India, of Per- 
sia and of Arabia had not caught 
the attention of the particular class 
of Americans who considered them- 
selves the inheritors, protectors, and 
disseminators of culture. This is one 
of the more curious facets of Amer- 
ican cultural development, for the- 
oretically the caste mark of these 
New England Brahmins was the 
ability to recognize the peculiarly 
desirable quality of the old and to 
make that valuable antique a fa- 
miliar part of the gracious and 
amiable living of the present. 
Of course the solid old families 
of New England were anything but 
unaware of the Oriental half of 
the globe. Their ships visited the 
Spice Islands and Cathay. Even bar- 
ricaded Japan was penetrated by 
the enterprising Yankee traders. 
Thousands, even tens of thousands 
of young New Englanders had 
seen the thunderous sun rise over 
pagoda and temple. They had 
brought home the knick-knacks, 
the gewgaws, the puzzles as well 
as the silks and brocades, the lac- 
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quered jars and boxes, the rugs and 
the hangings which were displayed 
in shops and introduced into par- 
lors. 

Some of these objects of Oriental 
splendor used in Longfellow’s 
Craigie House were shown to his 
guests and admired as the work of 
an anciently mysterious and far- 
away world. The East left its im- 
print on the counting houses, the 
wharves, the drawing room decora- 
tions, but somehow the intellectual 
and cultural impact of India and 
China and the East generally was 
negligible upon the generation of 
New Englanders who considered 
Boston the hub of the universe and 
Harvard College the fountain 
where wisdom was to be found. 

In The Atlantic Monthly of Jan- 
uary, 1860, Oliver Wendell Holmes 
used “The Brahmin Caste of New 
England” as the title of his first 
chapter in a novel (first The Pro- 
fessor’s Story, later Elsie Venner) 
and gave that descriptive designa- 
tion a foundation which still pre- 
vails in American literary and cul- 
tural history. Earlier, however, in 
The Autocrat of the Breakfast 
Table—also published in The At- 
lantic Monthly—he had made clear 
the distinction which in fact pre- 
vailed and which he found signifi- 
cant as the caste marks of the in- 
tellectual and cultural elite. The 
Brahmins of course knew the an- 
cient Romans much better than 
they did the Greeks, and Holmes 
wrote “We are the Romans of the 
modern world—the great assimilat- 
ing people.” This truth is part of 
the puzzle. What kept those per- 
sons thrown directly into commer- 
cial contact with the Oriental cul- 


tures from seeing the cultural, 
literary, and artistic values inherent 
in those ancient civilizations? Amer- 
icans did assimilate, but they were 
slow to pick up the culture of the 
Orient. The reason is at least partly 
in this particular Brahmin caste tra- 
ditionalism. 

Holmes outlines the caste marks 
of the New England Brahmins. He 
disavowed the American penchant 
for ‘“‘self-made” men, preferring 
“the regular engine-turned article, 
shaped by the most approved pat- 
tern, and French polished by society 
and travel.” This quality of person, 
he amplifies, can be developed by 
four or five generations of gentle- 
men and gentlewomen, brought up 
among family portraits, using books 
with Latinized appellations and Ho- 
garth original plates, familiar with 
family silver, wedding, and funeral 
rings, claw-foot chairs, and black 
mahogany tables. 


No, my friends, I go (always, other things 
being equal) for the man who inherits 
family traditions and the cumulative human- 
ities of at least four or five generations. 


his 


Holmes 


In making 
uses about as much of Oriental ma- 
terials as he ever finds occasion to 
draw upon. He describes as a fam- 
ily portrait to be desired an old 


point, 


gentleman “warmed up with the 
best of old India Madeira.” One 
absorbs the quality of old and 
beautiful things, he says, “‘as the 
precious drugs sweated through the 
bat’s handle in the Arabian story.” 
But his whole conception rests upon 
the figure borrowed from India: 


A scholar is, almost always, the son of 
scholars or scholarly persons. 
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That is exactly what the . . . young man 
is. He comes of the Brahmin caste of New 
England. 


In a letter written to his friend 
John O. Sargent, Holmes helps us 
further to clarify this class of per- 
sons on whom he places such cul- 
tural importance: 


I wish I had become as familiar with some 
classic author as you are with Horace. There 
is nothing like one of those perennial old 
fellows for good old gentlemanly reading; 
and for wit and wisdom, what is there to 
compare with the writings of Horace? ... 
I want something always by me, calm, set- 
tled beyond cavilling criticism—a cool clear 
drought of Falernian that has been some- 
where near two thousand years in the cellar. 


This is the key to the cultural 
caste which Holmes associated with 
the hub of the universe and the 
thinking center of the planet. The 
wealth of the class—much of which 
was made in commercial ventures 
into the East—made possible a com- 
fort and ease which developed a 
leisurely culture. This leisurely cul- 
ture had its decorum: the heritage 
purified and purveyed in the best 
teacup society of the best drawing 
rooms, presided over by some of the 
hostesses who have left us their 
memoirs—considering themselves as 
hostesses and representatives of that 
caste “distinguished for wisdom, 
sanctity, and poetic power, 
holding in their hands the ministry 
of holy things .. .” 

Another New England writer, 
James Russell Lowell, is probably 
the best of the Brahmins to illus- 
trate the caste marks and also to 
show how the narrow conception 
of hereditary culture kept him and 
his kind from seeing what was be- 


fore them in the larger world. He 
had behind him the generations 
prescribed by Holmes and he was 
surrounded by those “fine” ‘‘old” 
articles—books, silver, furniture— 
which would give him the feel of 
cultural continuity. It was natural 
for him in his letter writing, even 
from his young manhood, to see 
the desirability of his becoming, as 
Holmes so aptly phrased it, a “reg- 
ular engine-turned article, shaped 
by the most approved pattern, and 
French polished by society and 
travel.” 

“T need a good screen of the past 
behind me,” Lowell wrote. He saw 
that “we carry the Past on our 
crupper, as immovably seated there 
as the black Cave of the Roman 
poet.” He was conscious of the 
continuity and pattern of his cul- 
tural environment and said, ‘For 
myself, I look upon belief as none 
the worse but rather the better for 
being hereditary, prizing as I do 
whatever helps to give continuity 
to the being and doing of man...” 

The most approved pattern in- 
volved the externals: “There is as 
striking a want of external as of 
internal culture among our men. 
We ought to have produced the 
purest race of gentlemen in the 
world.” Lowell goes on to speak of 
the lack of dignity in bearing— 
“They all stoop in the shoulder, in- 
tellectually as well as physically.” 
He attributes the greater name to 
Plato because he “dressed better” 
than Socrates. It is easy to see 
Lowell as a member of an old New 
England family, reared under the 
shadow of the hereditary tradition 
of Boston and Harvard, and grow- 
ing naturally into the aristocratic 
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patterns of Elmwood. He even 
wrote with the appropriately light 
touch to Thomas Bailey Aldrich, 
who was for a time occupying the 
ancient Lowell family estate, “It 
will make a frightful conservative 
of you before you know it... 
Don’t get too used to it. I often 
wish I had not grown into it so.” 
If Lowell had not grown so com- 
pletely into Elmwood and_ the 
Brahmin caste, he might have been 
able to see more clearly the shape 
of the world in the making, but 
that is _ of those imponderable 
if’s. The fact seems to be that he 
and his fellow Brahmins were not 
able to see the East, to realize the 
values of its great heritage, or to 
comprehend that they stood at the 
beginning of the age which would 
bring the segregated East and West 
into a growing realization that the 
world is one world. The signs were 
around them, but they could not 
read the signs of the changing times. 
Instead of using the power of their 
position in America as the intellec- 
tual, or at least cultural leaders to 


aid in understanding and assimilat- 
ing the new, they were either very 


largely indifferent to what 
happe ning or openly hostile. 

It is a strange anomaly, and 
something for those who are inter- 
ested in the humanities to explain, 
that these Brahmins who pursued a 
scholarly culture with unflagging 
persistence—telling one another that 
a cultural heritage and cultural ac- 
quaintance was the way to intel- 
lectual freedom, the way to achieve 
an open poise and an ease in the 
presence of mankind and the world 
—these very repositories of the ac- 
cumulated culture of the Western 


was 
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world distilled into the peculiar 
Brahmin flavor of New England, 
were shut around by such an im- 
penetrable wall that they succeeded 
in remaining parochial and segre- 
gated to the end of their lives. Of 
them all it may, in general, be said 
that scarcely an inkling of the im- 
portant changing ideas of the time 
penetrated their studies. They were 
servants of “culture’”—writ large, 
but patterned narrowly. 

Lowell’s forebears and _ family 
connections were seafarers to the 
Orient and travellers over Asia. His 
relative, John Lowell, Jr., died 
the age of 34 in Bombay, in 1836. 
A portrait of him, by Gleyre, 
shows him in a large turban against 
a background of Oriental archi- 
tecture. He left a will establishing 
the Lowell Lectures. Edward 
Everett, representing the Brahmins 
in introducing the first of that 
great series of Lowell Lectures, re- 
ferred to the area where John 
Lowell, Jr., drew his will and died 
as a “foreign and barbarous land.” 

But James Russell Lowell was fa- 
miliar with people who knew the 
Fast in a different light. In 1838 
he was rusticated from Harvard for 
tutoring at Concord for three 
months. He knew Emerson, visited 
in his home, talked about books at 
a time when Emerson’s Oriental in- 
terest was rising. There in Concord 
he also saw Thoreau, whom he had 
known as a fellow Harvard stu- 
dent the year before. His attitude 
was as superior and as superficial 
that summer, however, as it was 
when he wrote his essay on Thoreau 
twenty-five years later. “I saw 
Thoreau last night,” he wrote, “and 
it is exquisitely amusing to see how 
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he imitates Emerson’s tone and 
manner.” This blind spot in Lowell 
which made him comment thus on 
the unusually brilliant young 
Thoreau is the same kind of inept- 
ness which made him in the later 
essay refer to Thoreau’s style as in- 
volving “the tangled roots and dead 
leaves of a second-hand Oriental- 
ism.” 

Lowell, as man or boy, could 
think of the Chinese as a barbarous 
people who chained a living prisoner 
to a dead body; as a topsy-turvy 
upside-down people who spoke a 
comic language. In 1849, the same 
year in which he _ published his 
Fable for Critics, he published “An 
Oriental Apologue”—256 lines of 


buffoonery aimed at the Orient 


with not a line in it rising above the 
level of comic-opera understanding. 


Somewhere in India, upon a time, . 
There dwelt two saints... 
One was a dancing Dervise, a Mohammedan, 
The other was a Hindoo, a gymnosophist; 
One kept his whatd’yecallit and his Ram- 
adan, 
Laughing to scorn the sacred rites and laws 
of his 
Transfluvial rival, who, in turn, called 
Ahmed an 
Old top, and, as a clincher, shook across a 
fist 
With nails six inches long, yet lifted not 
His eyes from off his navel’s mystic knot. 


Lowell read these misguided holy 
men a little New England lecture as 
a part of his concoction: 


. what have you produced? 
A new straitwaistcoat for the human mind; 
Are you not limbed, nerved, jointed, ar- 
teried, juiced 


As other men? Yet, faithless to your kind... 


Work! You have no conception how ’twill 


sweeten 
Your views of Life and Nature, God and 


Man... 


He even managed to introduce In- 
dia’s hunger, combined with a sug- 
gestion of cannibalism: 


Some stronger ones contrived, (by eating 
leather, 

Their weaker friends, and one thing or an- 
other, ) 

The winter months of scarcity to weather. 


Late in life Lowell reread The 
Arabian Nights, he says, “with as 
much pleasure as when I was a boy, 
perhaps with more. For it appears 
to me that it is the business of all 
imaginative literature to offer us a 
sanctuary from the world of the 
newspapers, in which we have to 
live, whether we will or no.” Here 
is the principal use which Lowell 
made of the Orient and of Oriental 
literature during his long life as 
a writer—it was a passage way be- 
yond the “actual” to the “possible.” 
The secret of the inconsumable oil, 
the wonderful lamp of Aladdin, 
the figure of an Arab sheik in the 
hot desert, the Ganges rising mid 
the freezing snows, the multitudi- 
nous breasts of certain Hindu idols 
—these were coins admitting men 
to dreamland, to the utmost bound 
of the imagination. 

Lowell, the lifelong friend of 
Emerson who thought himself fit- 
ted to sit in critical examination of 
both Emerson and Thoreau, was 
never able to penetrate the Orient. 
The horizons of his culture hardly 
extended far enough to include the 
more Oriental qualities of the Old 
Testament. He could borrow some 
color from the magic imagery of 
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distance and imagination, but it 
seems never to have occurred to 
him that the East which produced 
the rich furnishings which he and his 
caste admired might also have some- 
thing to say to man. In the ma- 
turity of his criticism, in dealing 
with Emerson, Lowell could write 
that if Emerson “were to make an 
almanac, his directions to farmers 


would be something like this: ‘Oc- 
tober: Indian Summer; now is the 
time to get in your early Vedas.’ ” 
Unfortunately he could not under- 
stand the subject of his joke. 
Neither he nor the Brahmin caste 
of New England knew India.’ 


1Another article on India and the New England 
Brahmins will appear in the next issue of this maga- 
zine. 


Evening Scene, Serene, Alone 


CHARLES PHILBRICK 


A charred log sleeps in a tarnished grate, 


Cold over ashes soft enough to fall 


From dreams of burning fires. The soul of wood 


Has fled past bricks which we have never seen. 


Men did this; no man can undo men; 


An evidence against the human crime 


Lies in the sawn, the man-killed tree, 
And the clay so baked and handled into brick. 


Now, while earth digests its fill of poets, 


Let us praise the sceptered and seeping dust 


From wood that shrouds my square-cut conscience, 


And outdoors beds the grass in metaphors. 


Tall blades poke from the rooted groan, and the mind 


Has cracks in its midden for seeds, and the siftings of kind. 


And this is the somewhat poem you get, 


My possible dear, 


When the brain of the west has glowed and set, 
And I’m ready to touch you, there and here. 


The Gentle Fury 


Mya Jo CLOossER 


HE sea mist had crept in- 

land, and the _ boulevard 

lamps were foggy moons. 
Walking through their diffused 
light, Craig found himself thinking 
of the camera-conscious extra 
woman he had noticed in the rushes 
that evening. Something very fa- 
miliar about her . . . But he could 
not place her. 

In front of Pamela Bird’s pink- 
stucco bungalow his mind tactlessly 
presented the solution. The woman 
simply reminded him of his wife. 
Her dumpy asymmetrical figure was 
like Maribel’s. “Let me be in a movie 
once, Jacksie. Just one of a crowd, 
of course. It would be such fun.” 
The words, the voice, came back 
with startling clarity. And how he 
had laughed at her for wanting to 
do anything so beneath her dignity. 
“You mean your dignity, I guess. 
I haven’t any,” she had answered 
without rancor. 

Maribel had never fitted into the 
Hollywood setting. Not that she had 
not tried; streamlining her name and 
her coiffure, wearing her nails long 
and lacquered, and buying expen- 
sive clothes after his salary went up 
... He had not been ashamed of her. 
Indeed, Jackson Craig was lauded as 
a husband because, even through a 
number of love-affairs, he had never 
thought, apparently, of getting rid 
of her by divorce . . . Maribel had 
not been jealous. Was it compla- 
cency? He sometimes wondered. Yet 
complacency did not seem the word 
for her innocent (and rather bor- 


ing) ingenuousness. 

She had several times brought up 
the subject of appearing just for fun 
in a picture. That was a long while 
past... 

The lights were still blazing in 
the pink bungalow. The palms 
rustled soullessly overhead. He rested 
a hand upon a shaggy trunk; how 
different it was from the beech, the 
oak, the maple of his home wood- 
lands in Ohio. 

He did not feel up to a romantic 
scene with Pamela. He would tele- 
phone her from his hotel that he 
could not come. He lit another cig- 
arette and walked on. 

It was an old tune he whistled, for 
he was thinking of Maribel. Her 
timid efforts to be one with the 
Hollywood crowd, to be informal 
and cleverly rude, had not fooled 
anybody. She was not one of them; 
she never would be. For several 
years she had gone about with a mild 
hopeful persistence to the smart 
parties where they were both in- 
vited after he reached the position 
of director. Gradually she had gone 
with him less and less. She made 
health an excuse, though she looked 
quite robust. 

Newcomers to the film colony 
did not know she existed until there 
was an opening of one of Craig’s pic- 
tures—when she was always to be 
seen, shining beside him in a kind of 
joyous humility glorified by his 
achievement. 

She had dressed for such a first 


night one evening two months ago. 
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Then she pleaded a sudden malaise. 
Nothing serious of course; he must 
go without her. 

When he returned she did not 
open the door of her room to ask 
how the picture had gone. “Asleep,” 
he thought, feeling a grievance. Her 
maid had found her in the morning 
—dead of a heart ailment. 

The director reached his hotel. He 
had thought more about Maribel 
this night than for the last five years 
of her life... 

He had forgotten her again be- 
fore he reached the Coronet Studios 
next morning. The set on Stage 3 
for the second day’s shooting of 
“Heart’s Desire” was the front of a 
department store where the heroine 
was a model. Technicians formed 
entangling alliances of wire for 
lights and sound and cameras. The 
patient extras assembled. Principals 


waited, quaking in their dressing- 
rooms, to be summoned. 


The director walked back and 
forth, cracked his knuckles, twisted 
an eyebrow, gave orders in so low 
a tone that assistants bent close to 
catch them. A sense of absolute 
power pervaded his being. Ambition 
had ridden him hard for years to 
reach this goal. 

Action commenced. In front of 
the store, people passed along the 
sidewalk or paused to look in the 
shop windows. Character types gave 
color and comedy: a street musician, 
mothers with fretful children, high- 
nosed dowagers. Among these a 
mastiff was led across the set on a 
leash. 

“Not that damned dog,” he had 
snapped. “This isn’t Uncle Tom’s 
Cabin. Get something commoner— 
big, but a breed you see often in 


the city.” 

A flustered young assistant apolo- 
gized and sent out for something 
commoner. They went on rehears- 
ing. By noon no common dog had 
yet been turned up. Craig at last 
shot the scene with the mastiff. “It 
may not show up so badly in the 
rushes,” the second assistant had the 
temerity to suggest. The studio 
rushes—the day’s take rushed from 
the laboratory to projector with all 
the queer numbers and symbols left 
in—were run off about nine every 
evening for those most interested. 

When Craig came into the projec- 
tion room, the producer already 
lolled in one of the super-de-luxe 
chairs. Craig snapped down at his 
right and motioned his assistants to 
sit in front of them. By tacit un- 
derstanding the chair at Craig’s right 
was left vacant for Miss Bird. 

Craig had discovered Pamela Bird 
in a crowd of extras not two years 
before. He had suggested her for 
bits and minor roles. He trained the 
gaucherie out of her. He was her 
creator. She was to be the vehicle of 
his gifts. He could breathe his genius 
into her and make her, and himself, 
great—with this comedy that would 
offer America an hour’s shelter from 
the raid of worries. 

But Pamela was not yet a great 
star, and though she had not come, 
the producer insisted ‘“‘Let’s get go- 
ing.” The small auditorium was 
darkened, projection started. The 
street scene of the morning ap- 
peared upon the screen. Without the 
sound-track, the street musician’s 
violin wailed tonelessly. Shoppers 
swarmed in and out of the revolv- 
ing doors with bundles of plenty of 
nothing, provided by the property 
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man. A woman led the mastiff along 
the curb. 

Craig had not objected to the 
extra leading the dog while they 
were rehearsing that day. Now he 
saw her face only in profile, and the 
beret she wore concealed half of it. 
She walked, looking straight ahead, 
the huge beast stalking beside her. 
He rubbed a hand across his eyes. 
This was ridiculous. He must not let 
such a notion get hold of him. He 
ordered the reel run off again, then 
said with ominous patience: ‘Mark 
that for a retake tomorrow. Get a 
different dog—get another woman 
to lead it. This one seems to limp.” 

He was barely aware that Pam- 
ela was settling herself, rustling and 
fragrant. “Bad girl to be late,” she 
whispered coyly. 

He did not answer. He closed his 


eyes with a sick feeling. It must be 
an obsession... but the woman with 
the mastiff had walked like Maribel 


—with the almost imperceptible 
limp that characterized her gait. It 
might have been Maribel exercising 
Horatio. He tried to forget it in 
critical attention to the lovers’ 
meeting. 

The girl beside him stirred anx- 
iously. A lock of her hair flickered 
tinsel in the projector’s beam slicing 
the twilight overhead. But the reality 
of his star for Craig was in that 
beam, in what it conveyed to the 
screen, rather than in warm flesh 
close to his. 

The producer leaned across him 
to slip the actress a bonbon of praise. 
Her pouting mouth smacked its 
sweetness. The short-necked execu- 
tive behind them was breathing loud 
with approval. “She’ll do,” Craig 
thought. 


But on the set the next morning 
he found himself forgetting the star. 
He was looking for someone in the 
crowd—someone he did not find. 
He was sure nobody in the least like 
her appeared on the stage. A collie, 
unearthed at last, was led impec- 
cably across by a young Amazon. 
He assured himself it was the asso- 
ciation of a mastiff with his wife 
that accounted for his fancying a 
resemblance. It had been purely psy- 
chological. 

Yet he went back for the rushes 
that evening with a strange uneasi- 
ness. He was relieved that Pamela’s 
headache kept her away. He wanted 
respite from her perfumed rustle. 

Again on the screen the fiddler 
scraped the Londonderry air, the 
shoppers struggled, the collie strolled 
past with a new mistress. This led 
up to the entrance of the star—a 
vision of white satin and tulle, 
modelling a bridal gown in the shop 
window. 

With her appearance, at the very 
same moment, a dumpy little figure 
came out of the store, a dumpy little 
figure with a slight limp. It walked 
straight toward the camera, looked 
into the lens, paused on the curb, 
and lifted an arm in a gesture he 
knew. It spoke a single word. The 
director shouted. “Stop. I tell you 
stop.” He spoke in an outburst of 
nerves. Projection was halted. “How 
did that get in?” 

“What, sir?” 

“That—that—woman! Don’t tell 
me you didn’t see her. She looks into 
the camera and yells ‘Taxi.’ ” 

There was a puzzled silence. It 
lengthened, grew awkward. 

“We must all have been watching 
Miss Bird,” an assistant mumbled. 
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“Can’t it be cut?” the producer 
asked calmly, accustomed to tem- 
perament in directors, 

“If you want to cut the star’s en- 
trance.” Craig sat gripping his hands 
for self-control. 

“Cut right down to the close-up 
of Miss Bird?” the producer sug- 
gested with a tactful rising inflec- 
tion. 

“Shall we run it off again?” asked 
the assistant’s assistant. 

“Not again,” Craig screamed. 
Then more quietly, almost inaud- 
ibly, “Go ahead. Get on with it.” 

Projection continued. He saw 
little. He was fighting the assault of 
horror. Reasoning with it. Perhaps 
it was only an hallucination. Perhaps 
it would not show in the negative. 
He must examine the film before 
going home. If it did not show—oh, 
Christ, what if it did not show? 


Then he was going mad. But he 


knew he had seen her. She had 
looked into his eyes. She had waved 
to him as she used to wave in greet- 
ing or farewell. And the word she 
had uttered was not “Taxi.” It was 
her old, fond, foolish name for him. 
It was “Jacksie.” For she was Mari- 
bel. 

It was two in the morning when 
the director left the lot, his mind 
reeling like a blind drunk. He had 
examined the negative; the intruder 
appeared in it. He could not reason 
that off the sensitive roll. Others 
must have seen her. Hadn’t they 
acted embarrassed? Then he recalled 
the fact that none of them had 
known his wife. 

He felt an insane urge to appeal 
to her somehow. If he could tell her 
how much this picture meant to him 
—Pamela his new star, his discovery 
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—she would not ruin it for him. She 
had never been mean-spirited. She 
had not been much help to him, but 
she had not stood in the way of his 
success. 

He thought of professional medi- 
ums and rejected them. Yet if Mari- 
bel was still an entity, how could he 
reach her? The custom of his fore- 
fathers might have sent him to her 
grave, but in the neo-classic mode 
his wife’s body had been cremated, 
the ashes scattered. 

It was hardly a thing he could 
take to a friend, had he possessed a 
friend and not merely a crowd of 
pals he found useful or of hangers- 
on who wanted to use him. 

When they reached town he 
dropped his driver and took the 
wheel himself. His former home, for 
sale or rent, stood still furnished, and 
its keys were in his pocket. 

Parking his car at a little distance, 
he walked to the house, dodged the 
watchman, and entered as stealthily 
as a thief. Crossing the entrance hall, 
with its deep-piled rugs, he directed 
his flash up the familiar flight. 

He believed he had no fear of the 
supernatural. It was impossible to 
be afraid of Maribel—even of her 
ghost. But awed by the spell evoked 
by any vacant house, he trod lighrly 
on the bare stairs, his hand unsteady 
yet conscious of the dust upon the 
rail under it. 

The door of his wife’s room was 
closed. In there all her belongings 
awaited the delayed arrival of a sis- 
ter to take charge of them. He had 
shirked this—a woman could do it 
better. 

He had not entered Maribel’s 
room since the morning after her 
death. He had not entered it as a 
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lover for many years. He remem- 
bered this as he crossed the threshold. 

Maribel’s room was as uncom- 
municative about Maribel as she had 
been about herself. The taste of the 
decorator prevailed. 

Craig lit the ends of a curving 
candle in a bizarre modern holder, 
a candle made to burn at both ends. 
The tranquil radiance flowed over 
daffodil walls and white ceiling. 
There was the couch draped in ab- 
sinthe taffeta where she had last 
slept. Her death upon it had been 
as unobstrusive as her life. “I don’t 
want to put you to any trouble” 
was a stiff little phrase often on her 
lips, and she had put no one to any 
trouble when it came to dying. 

He picked up the book on the 
bedside table. Proust’s “The Past Re- 
captured.” There was a mark in it, 
midway. What could Proust have 
said to Maribel? he wondered. Had 
she too been trying to recapture the 
past? 

He threw open the press where 
her dresses hung on a long rack. 
With the opening of the door the 
silks whispered, the chiffons stirred. 
He had paid for these gowns she 
had worn to be worthy of him; yet 
none of them was familiar. He had 
no recent mental pictures of his 
wife; he had even ceased to look at 
her. He could not come nearer 
Maribel through these strange gar- 
ments. 

He carried the candle to her desk 
and seated himself. He did not know 
what he was searching for in drawer 
after drawer. Letters from her sister. 
A mass of clipped and yellowing 
newspaper recipes. He opened an 
engagement book; its many blank 
pages revealed how empty her days 


had become. 

He found nothing sentimental. 
No diary. No bundle of his letters. 
Had he ever written her any? He 
was addicted to telegrams, and they 
had seldom been separated by dis- 
tances the mails covered. 

At last he came upon a snapshot 
he had taken of her and Horatio as 
they used to stand waiting for him 
back in Ohio, when he came home 
from the Herald office. Her undis- 
tinguished figure in the home-made 
print dress was slighter then, less 
crooked than later—her round face 
amiable, not very expressive. The 
mastiff was the personage of the 
two. He turned the picture over. On 
the back she had written “Waiting 
for Jacksie.” 

He put the picture down gently. 
What had time and change done to 
him? She had meant everything to 
him once. Then she meant less. Then 
she made no difference at all. None 
at all—until now. 

“Waiting for Jacksie.” Those 
three words recaptured the past. He 
felt close to her again. “Mary Belle” 
—his mind sloughed off the later 
spelling of her name—‘‘Mary Belle, 
I’m sorry — for everything. Can’t 
you rest in peace?” 

After that night Maribel ap- 
peared less conspicuously in the 
rushes of the daily take of “Heart’s 
Desire.” He could still make out a 
flash of her face looking from a 
crowd, or her figure limping into 
the distance—as if she were trying 
to keep out of sight but unable to 
resist the temptation to get into the 
picture. Even when she did not ap- 
pear, he felt her hovering on the 
outskirts. It kept him on the alert. 

“What’s the matter with you, 
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man?” a writer asked, meeting him 
as he left the lot one evening. “You 
look like Orestes pursued by the 
Furies.” 

He tried distraction. He made 
love to Pamela Bird. She was elusive. 
He grew more ardent, for any hint 
of failure had always been a spur to 
his headlong plunge through life. He 
urged her to marry him. 

She bargained cannily: “Wait till 
the picture is released. See if you 
have made a success of me.” 

Yet he continued to woo at mid- 
night and ignore her at noon when 
she was acting her head off to please 
him. 

“Miss Bird is not getting as much 
help from you as she needs, I’m 
afraid,” his producer said. ‘She 
wants direction. Every star does.” 

Craig lost his temper. “I know 
how to handle her. Coach her too 
much and she gets self-conscious.” 

He tried to concentrate on Pam- 
ela’s acting, but the recurrent 
glimpses of Maribel obsessed him. He 
had forgotten her easily while she 
lived; now he could not get her out 
of his mind. 

Pamela became edgy and dis- 
played the natural petulance of an 
ill-fashioned Galatea. The producer 
was worried, and_ his strictures 
kindled fits of rage in Craig—wast- 
ing time and footage in extravagant 
retakes. 

He caught the hiss of reports from 
the rumor factory, always in full 
production at the film studios, that 
“Heart’s Desire” was turning out no 
better than a B production, that the 
star was a third-rater. 

The short-necked executive 
turned grouchy; the thin executive 
grew caustic. A lot of money had 


been spent to build up Pamela Bird 
as a star. Craig knew if she flopped 
they would not renew his contract. 
But for the first time in his life am- 
bition had a rival. 


By the end of March all the 
scenes On stage and on location had 
been taken and retaken except those 
between the Boy and Girl alone. 
There would be no more crowds 
for the director to watch. Craig 
braced himself for a real effort. In 
these scenes Pamela should have di- 
rection—the best he had. 

She roused to his new spirit. She 
strove arduously, responsive to his 
every suggestion, and he drew en- 
chanting melody and harmony from 
her. 

“By gad, the gal’s got it in her, if 
she'll only give,” he heard the pro- 
ducer tell the executives. Everybody 
waxed hopeful. 

Then the day came for the final 
shots. It was one of Craig’s theories 
that the closing action should be tak- 
en last. The tender comic passages 
between the young pair were kept 
spontaneous, after hours of rehearsal. 
In a glow of relaxed satisfaction star 
and director clasped hands as they 
watched in the dim projection room 
the last rushes of the honeymooners 
in a train compartment. 

No one seemed to notice when 
Maribel’s face peered at the couple 
through the window. She seemed to 
hover, looking through the glass at 
the lovers within, the landscape 
streaming behind her. 

Craig was afraid to stop the pro- 
jection, afraid to speak, had he had 
breath to speak. If he mentioned a 
face at the window they all would 
think he was crazy. Yet there was 
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Maribel, no, not Maribel—but Mary 
Belle, young, just as she was when 
she married him, watching the scene 
of love with hunger in her eyes and 
sweetness in her smile. And he loved 
her once more as he had loved her 
long ago. Nothing else and no one 
else in the world mattered. 

When the scene ended, a ripple of 
comment was broken by Craig’s 
husky whisper: 

“Don’t you think the shade should 
have been drawn down in that com- 
partment?” 

“What for?” the producer asked. 

“T thought I noticed a bad reflec- 
tion. Didn’t you?” 

“Nothing important.” 

“Anyway it strikes me as unnat- 
ural for the couple to have such a 
scene with the shade up, so anyone 
might see. The fellow would have 
pulled it down, or the girl would.” 

“But they’re on an express train 
in the Arizona desert!” 

“Just the same it strikes me as a 
false note. I think I’ll have a retake.” 

Pamela sat tense listening. “Re- 
take?” she cried shrilly. She began 
to laugh, the hysterical note mount- 
ing. “I won’t have a retake,” she 
screamed. “I won’t. I won’t. That is 
the best acting I ever did. It’s the 
best thing in the whole damn pic- 
ture. I’m not going to do it again. I 
can’t ever do it so good again. I 
can’t. I won’t. Not for anybody.” 

She put her blond head down on 
her knees and sobbed; she beat the 
chair with her fists and drummed 
her heels on the carpet. They pat- 
ted, stroked, reasoned with her and 
assured her. Amused boys fetched 
water and salts and spirits of am- 
monia. The storm subsided. The pro- 
ducer whispered in her flushed ear: 


“Don’t fret, my dear. I'll fix it 
with Jackson.” 

Before the lights were turned 
up, Craig left. A backward glance 
showed him Pamela powdering her 
pink little nose. The producer was 
going to overrule her Pygmalion. He 
would not be permitted to mar his 
own masterpiece. 

“Heart’s Desire” was done so far 
as the actors were concerned. The 
star went to Palm Springs to rest. 
To the director remained the long 
grueling task of cutting. Monday 
morning he told the cutting-room 
helpers he would not need them for 
a while. He wanted to go through 
the reels and ruminate. They went 
out, the heavy door slicing off voices 
and laughter. He was alone. 


Rumor was right. The much- 
touted Pamela Bird film was indeed 
a flop. Neither star’s nor director’s 
name could redeem it. The public 
was apathetic. The critics were caus- 
tic: “A strange sequence of episodes 
... Confusing in its lack of coher- 
ence... A waste of talent.” 

The technical verdict was: 
“Butchered in the cutting.” The star 
was furious, declaring her best scenes 
were either omitted or pared down 
to nothing. 

Craig’s contract expired that year; 
it was not renewed by the studio. 
After a season of idleness, he was en- 
gaged by a smaller company for a 
single picture. With it he would 
make a comeback. He bent his fierce 
energies to that end. He was his old 
self again; eager and confident, he 
went to view the the first rushes of 
the new production. 

The scene, taken on location, was 
farming country such as he had 
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grown up in: a road at dawn in far 
perspective, empty of life. On one 
side in the foreground, corn grew 
thick and tall. A tiny figure ap- 
peared far away. It grew larger; its 
solitude was simply stated—symbol- 
izing human loneliness. With a 
strange pang, Craig identified him- 


self with the traveler. This was a 
good shot; he had never got a bet- 
ter effect. 

Just as the man reached the mid- 
dle distance, a hand parted the corn, 
and there stood Mary Belle, waiting 
for Jacksie. She would always be 
waiting. 


Messiah 


ROBERT DONALD SPECTOR 


Christ, uncrucified, 
Walks naked through the streets, 
Purveying truths 


To everyone he meets. 


“How undignified!” 
He hears the people say. 
Embarrassed eyes 


All turn the other way. 


Sweet Veronica, 


Who cannot bear his plight, 


Provides a veil 


To hide him from their sight. 


Now, quite gratified, 


They pass him without pain. 
Beseeching them, 


His cries are all in vain. 


Christ, uncrucified, 

Walks lonely through the streets, 
Unseen, unheard, 

By everyone he meets. 


The Sweetness of Life 


Lois ALDERMAN 


HEN John woke it was 

cloudy, and he thought it 

would be nice to _ loaf 
around reading the Sunday papers 
and watching television. He put on 
a T shirt and his old denim trousers 
and tennis shoes. The pain in his 
side had lessened and he held him- 
self very straight as he opened his 
bedroom door and crossed the hall. 

“Lazy boy,” he heard his father 
call companionably, “it’s after ten 
o'clock!” 

“Let him sleep if he likes!” his 
mother’s voice chided. 

When he reached the dining room 
his parents half rose from their 
chairs as if to help him walk the 
last few steps to the table. He 
laughed at their concern, and they 
laughed too, his mother’s laughter 
coming in a merry burst of sound. 

“And how do you feel this morn- 
ing?” his father asked, settling back 
in his chair. “‘Strong as a horse, I'll 
bet, and twice as hungry.” He re- 
arranged the silverware as he talked, 
looking down, as he often did, when 
he was trying to say something 
that was difficult for him to say. 
“It’s lucky for you,” he went on, 
“that your folks own a grocery 
store. ‘How about the Inventory?’ 
the accountant asks when I take 
enough food from the store for my 
son. ‘How about the Use-Tax?’ ” 

“Let the accountant go crazy,” 
his mother said, hurrying to the 
kitchen to cook his eggs. 

He had had his appendix out, 
which was nothing these days, but 


his parents fussed over him as if 
something dreadful had happened 
to him. The doctors had talked of 
complications and given him a box 
of small white tablets to take for 
pain. He had opened the box only 
to count the tablets idly. “All this 
talk and all these fancy remedies,” 
he’d told his mother, “will just run 
up the bill.” 

He sat down at the table and he 
and his father smiled foolishly at 
each other and looked away, and 
John drank his orange juice. 

His father ate heartily, taking 
great gulps of coffee from the 
oversized cup that had “Dad” let- 
tered on it in gold. He was short 
and he always sat and_ stood 
stretched to his fullest height. He 
was extremely neat and his hair lay 
on his head as smooth as a new wig. 

John thought of himself as tall 
and loosely hung, with hair that 
tousled too easily. He felt too 
rumpled, too simply adorned, and 
too big for the clean but cluttered 
room. 

The room was comfortably old- 
fashioned, with its display of knick- 
knacks and china plates and dainty 
cups and saucers. His mother and 
father weren’t old, but he thought 
of them as old, here in their small 
museum that smelled in the winter 
of spice and apples, and in the sum- 
mer of the California poppies that 
grew along the hedge outside. 

Beyond the living room the door 
to the grocery store stood open. 
Sometimes regular customers came 
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by on Sunday mornings for news- 
papers and cigarettes. Four cement 
steps led down into the store, and 
there were the shelves and the 
brightly colored signs which _ his 
father dusted with a long-handled 
feather duster. 

“If the bell rings,” John said, “Ill 
get the customers.” 

“Oh, no, no, no,” his father said, 
patting his arm. “I can very well 
make a living without the help of 
my invalid son. I’ve made twenty 
cents already this morning.” 

His mother came in with the 
plate of eggs. She kissed his cheek, 
poured him a cup of coffee, and 
sat down again, holding the pot up 
for his inspection. 

“See,” she said, “I polished the 
bottom so it shines like new!” 

“IT told your mother when we 
were first married,” his father said, 
“that it’s neurotic to keep house 
the way she does. ‘Suppose you had 
only a year to live,’ I used to ask 
her, ‘would you spend it scrubbing 
floors and polishing pots?? And we 
used to play that game, that we had 
only a year to live. We’d decide how 
we'd live it, remember, Clara? Re- 
member that game?” 

“Game?” his mother said. A look 
passed between them and she said, 
“Oh, yes. Yes, I remember.” 

“Tell you what, John,” his father 
said, pushing back from the table. 
“You play that game. You decide 
what you’d most like to do if you 
had only a year to live. Of course, 
don’t say you’d like to go to Europe. 
I make twenty cents in the store 
now and then. But what would you 
like to do today, tomorrow, each 
day?” 

“Tomorrow I’m going back to 


school,” John said. 

“Back to school? Bah! Why 
should you go to school? All your 
life, you’ve gone to school, studied, 
read, worked hard, earned money 
in summer. Now you've had an 
operation, you must rest a little. 
You must have a good time.” 

“But I like school.” 

“So you'll be a little less smart,” 
his mother said. ‘You won’t cor- 
rect your father’s grammar.” 

“Do this for me,” his father went 
on. “Don’t go to school any more 
this year. Enjoy life for a while.” 

“I wouldn’t know how to enjoy 
life,” John said. 

“You wouldn’t 
nineteen?” 


know how at 


“T mean, do nothing else, just en- 
joy life.” 
“You take the family car,” his 


father said, “and I'll give you some 
money—” 

“Yes!” his mother said. 

They were watching him, their 
eyes smiling, their hands tightly 
folded at the edge of the table. The 


moment seemed to have great 
meaning for them. They were of- 
fering him something they wanted 
him to take and appreciate. He 
rubbed one foot over the other in 
the soft tennis shoes. He preferred 
to stay here with them, in these 
warm fragrant rooms, or to go on 
a trip in the car, all of them to- 
gether. But they were pushing him 
out on his own. 

“Doesn’t anybody want me to 
mend the back steps or cut the 
grass?” he asked. 

His father laughed and his mother 
got up and began to gather the 
dishes together. She passed his chair 
and smoothed his hair into place. 
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When he had changed his clothes 
and was ready to go, his father was 
in the living room reading the 
paper. Even though he felt very 
close to his parents he’d never found 
much to say to them. He’d played 
his games quietly as a little boy, 
happy to know that they were near. 
But now he wanted to sit down and 
talk to his father, he didn’t know 
why. 

“Do you have your pills with 
you?” his father asked. 

“No, I—I’ve misplaced them.” 

“Well, I bought another box for 
you,” his father said, ‘‘just in case.” 
He put the newspaper aside and 
went to the hall closet. He got his 
jacket and held it up on its hanger, 
patting the pockets. Just inside the 
closet stood the rifle he kept as in- 
surance against vandalism or rob- 
bery. 

John had never known his father 
to go hunting. But his father was a 
good shot. Together they had prac- 
ticed with a target, or shot clay 
ducks on the pier at the beach. 
“Would you really shoot at any- 
body?” he asked, touching the stock 
of the rifle with the toe of his shoe. 

“I certainly would,” his father 
said. “Let anybody break into the 
store and I’d pump it into him. 
Here. Here’re your pills. Better take 
one with your lunch.” 

John went through the store and 
helped himself to a box of cookies 
and a pack of cigarettes. He hadn’t 
smoked more than three or four 
cigarettes in his life, but if he was 
going to play this game his father 
wanted him to play he’d do it right. 

He unlocked the outside door and 
caught the little bell above it so it 
wouldn’t ring. He stood on the side- 


walk watching the clouds drift and 
change in the wind. There were a 
few candy wrappers scattered on 
the parkway and these he picked up 
and put into the trash can his father 
kept near the Coca-Cola sign. Then 
he went around to the yard behind 
the house where his old convertible 
stood under the pepper tree beside 
his father’s club coupé. 

As he backed the coupé into the 
side street he saw his parents watch- 
ing him from the kitchen window. 
He didn’t wave. Their faces looked 
solemn behind the glass, as if they 
watched him secretly. And, all at 
once, he felt he knew why. 

He drove to the top of a hill, 
shut the motor off, and sat looking 
out over the city. He felt shaken. 
Now he understood their concern, 
their compassion. They knew that 
in another winter, when their lives 
took on the fragrance of spice and 
apples again, their son would be 
dead. He ran his finger under his 
belt and felt the ribbon of scar. He 


‘felt his pulse throbbing beneath it. 


He wasn’t a child any more, he 
was in his first year of college. And 
they gave him ten dollars and the 
keys to the car and sent him out to 
live his whole life. They told him to 
enjoy himself, they said it was a 
game. 

How did you live your life 
swiftly? What did you do? How 
could you slow the minutes? Per- 
haps you appreciated it more fully, 
knowing that you were going to 
die. But they hadn’t wanted him to 
know: they hadn’t wanted him to 
be concerned with the dying. But 
he did know, and he was glad he 
knew, for how could he be properly 
concerned with living, if he thought 
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this was just another year? 

He sat for a long time, watching 
the clouds drift toward the hills and 
the sun break through and stain the 
distant buildings. He thought for- 
lornly that there would be things 
he would never do, never experi- 
ence, never know. And he thought 
that it must be really wonderful to 
be granted the privilege of growing 
old. Now the future seemed en- 
chanting, but if he could live to be 
old he would look back to this pres- 
ent time, seeing it with all the flaws 
and all the uncertainties faded away. 

He opened the package of cookies. 
He was conscious of feeling asham- 
edly but healthily hungry. He re- 
membered waking in the hospital, 
after his first long sleep, and asking 
for food and water. And he hadn’t 
felt terribly sick. It was just that 


the pain wouldn’t go away. 

When he had eaten all the cook- 
ies he smoked one of the cigarettes. 
Then he released the handbrake, put 
the car in gear, and let it slide down 
the hill toward the city. 


He ate lunch at a drug store. 
Then he drove around town until 
the sky was gray again and it had 
begun to rain. People hurried along 
the streets as if it were a busy week- 
day instead of Sunday. He found 
a movie house where two thrillers 
were being shown and parked the 
car. A cluster of bicycles stood on 
the sidewalk in front of the ornate 
ticket booth, and inside the place 
was full of kids. They were at the 
candy counter, at the drinking 
fountain, on the stairs. He bought 
some candy and sat near the back. 

There was a smell of damp wool 
and popcorn, and a murmur of 
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small voices. Next to him sat a little 
boy wearing a Donald Duck cap. 
The little boy pinched the beak and 
it quacked. Then he rose to his knees 
in the seat, trying to see over the 
person in front of him. 

“Sit down,” the girl beyond him 
whispered. 

“But I can’t see!” 

“You can change seats with me,” 
John offered. The seat in front of 
John was empty. 

The boy slid into the new seat, 
quacked his cap, and sat still. The 
girl was about John’s own age. She 
stared at the screen. 

“Your little brother?” he asked. 

— 

The little boy leaned across John. 
“T have to go to the bathroom.” 

“Well, go,’ the girl said, ‘“‘and 
come right back. Don’t stop and 
buy any more candy.” 

The boy quacked his cap and 
walked across John’s feet. 

In a short time he was back. “Tell 
me what happened,” he demanded. 

“Shhh!” the girl said. 

In the soft darkness John couldn’t 
see what she looked like, but it was 
companionable to sit beside her. He 
had come into the show feeling 
lonely, and now he felt as if he had 
found a friend. He opened the bag 
of candy he had bought and passed 
it to her. She hesitated, then the bag 
rustled as she dipped her hand into 
it. 

“Don’t give Howard more than 
one piece,” she said. “‘He’ll be sick.” 

Now and then the screen lighted 
up her face. And when the hero was 
in a tight spot she caught John’s 
arm. After that they laughed to- 
gether, and sighed together, and 
when the kids hissed the villain they 
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hissed too. And finally the bag that 
had held the candy was an empty 
crumpled ball that John flattened 
between his palms and dropped to 
the floor. 

When the girl gathered up her 
purse and her umbrella and reached 
across John for the little boy’s hand, 
John got up too. The boy walked 
backwards up the aisle, watching 
the picture all the way. 

Outside the sun shone and the 
world steamed. Its contours seemed 
to be just taking shape, as if this 
were the first day of creation. The 
girl folded her raincoat and put it 
over her arm with the air of never 
needing it again. She had dark 
straight hair and bangs, and she 
wore pale pink lipstick. She smiled. 

“Thank you,” she said, “for be- 
ing nice to Howard.” 

“Maybe we could go somewhere,” 
John said hurriedly, ‘and have a 
sandwich and a soda.” 

They stood on the sidewalk, in 
the way of passers-by, the girl hold- 
ing the little boy’s hand. ““We’re not 
supposed to go anywhere with 
strangers,” she said, and the little 
boy reached his free hand up and 
quacked his cap. 

It was long after dark when John 
drove home. He’d had the happiest 
day of his life. He’d fallen in love. 

He got out of the car and locked 
the car door and tore a handful of 
lacy leaves from the pepper trees. 
The stars were out. He threw back 
his head to name them. But he kept 
thinking, Marilyn, Marilyn, Marilyn 
Hunter. Her name was like poetry. 
It scanned. 

He had taken her to dinner, not 
just a sandwich, but a real dinner of 
creamed chicken and peas and ice 


cream. Of course he had had to take 
Howard too, but Howard had be- 
haved very nicely. He had allowed 
his cap to be placed on the coat rack 
nearest them, and he had occupied 
himself with stowing cubes of sugar 
in his pockets, and eating all the 
bread and butter the waitress 
brought. 

On the long, roundabout ride 
home, he had slept in the back seat 
of the car, and, at the very last 
moment, John had kissed Marilyn. 
He had thought of life and death, 
seeing life like links in a large chain. 
And he had tried to believe that this 
would be forever, that he wouldn’t 
die, that the links would hold. He 
wondered if he should tell her, if 
he should try to be fair to her, but 
he was afraid of sounding silly and 
dramatic. Perhaps if he hadn’t 
thought he was going to die he 
wouldn’t have noticed her. He’d 
never liked girls much. He wouldn’t 
have followed her from the theater. 

He walked slowly away from the 
pepper tree, and then, for sheer joy, 
he ran around the block, working 
his arms like pistons, saying her 
name to himself. When he let him- 
self into the store he was breathing 
hard. He opened the door very 
quietly, catching the bell so it 
wouldn’t ring. 

A small neon light burned above 
the big ice box, and there was a slot 
of light under the door that led into 
the apartment, but mostly the store 
was in darkness. He heard his harsh 
breathing and saw his _ shapeless 
shadow. And then, from his mad 
dash around the block, he felt the 
pain. It doubled him up: he groaned 
and pressed his hands against his 
side. He moved forward clumsily, 
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knocking canned goods from the 
shelves. 

The slot of light beneath the door 
disappeared. There was a moment 
of deep darkness before the door 
swung open and his father’s voice 
demanded, ‘‘Who’s there?” 

He couldn’t answer. He fought 
with the pain. Would it be like this 
more and more often? Would it 
finally be like this all the time? 

“Who's there?” came his father’s 
voice again. 

He heard the bolt of the rifle 
click. Now he could answer, but if 
he remained quiet his father would 
shoot him, his father would free him 
of the obligation to be brave in the 
face of pain. He felt a tingle in his 
chest where the bullet would strike. 
It would be quick and sure, for he 
knew that in the glow of neon his 


father could see his crouched figure 
by the shelf. But he wanted to 
answer, he wanted to live! He had 
only begun to taste the sweetness 


of life. 

“Dad,” he cried, 
John!” 

Then he was in the apartment 
and his father was laughing and cry- 
ing, and his mother was making him 
lie down on the couch. 

“That awful operation,” she said, 
“and now your father almost shoots 
you!” 

“Just when we’ve learned to ap- 
preciate you,” his father said. “Just 
when we’ve learned that things can 
happen to you. Operations, doctors, 
hospitals.” 

“We worried so,” his mother said, 
as if it were all behind them, as if 
they would never worry again. And 
perhaps they never would. 

He wanted to ask them, “Do I 
have only a year to live?” But he 
was sure they wouldn’t know what 
he was talking about. And anyhow, 
how could they tell him? How 
could anyone tell you how long you 
had to live? 


“it’s me! It’s 


Three Racinian Confessions of Love* 
Translated by William Leeper Crain 


I. Hippolytus’ Confession to Aricia 


I’ve startled you, I see, 

But violence overmatches measured reason. 
Once I have broken through the wall of silence, 
I must continue: ’tis fitting you should know 
The secret locked too long within my breast. 
If I, a prince, stand here an object of pity, 
"Tis overweening pride that caused my fall. 
For, fiercely rebelling against the power of love, 
Insulting the chains which bound its helpless victims, 
I thought to view from a calm and peaceful shore 
The storms which wreck the barks of lesser mortals. 
Now I’m a captive slave like all the rest, 
Confused, bewildered, lost to my old self! 
One moment humbled my arrogant unwisdom 
And destroyed my self-sufficiency of soul! 
For some six months, the dart which wounded me 
I’ve carried everywhere, ashamed, despairing. 
Vainly I’ve struggled against myself and you: 
In your presence I flee, and in your absence seek. 
In the forest’s depths your image is ever with me, 
And whether by light of day or dark of night, 
Your beloved features unwillingly I see. 
The rebel Hippolytus lays down his arms, 
Abject in his surrender. Despite my wish 
To play again my former role, I fail. 
My bow, my javelins, my chariot, all, 
No longer please me. I fill the woods with my sighs, 
Unmindful of the lessons Neptune taught: 
My idle steeds forget their master’s voice. 

Perhaps you blush to hear the strange recital 
Of all the havoc your innocence has wrought. 
If my submissive heart with halting violence 
Employs a language foreign to your ears, 
Remember ’tis also foreign to me who speak it 
And hold your captive’s offering no less dear. 
I beg you, don’t reject the stumbling confession 
Which Hippolytus could make to none but you. 

(Phédre, lines 524-560) 


*The first two selections are from the translation of Racine’s Phédre as produced at the University of 
Kansas City Playhouse, December 5-8, 1956. 


II. Phaedra’s Confession to Hippolytus 


Yes, Prince, I languish, I burn for Theseus. 
I love him, not as he visited Avernus, 
The fickle deceiver of a thousand women, 
Profaning the couch of Pluto, God of the dead, 
But faithful, proud, and even somewhat shy, 
With youth and charm, attracting every heart, 
As the Gods are pictured, as you yourself appear. 
He had your bearing, your eyes, your way of speaking, 
And even that noble modesty of yours, 
When sailing the seas he came to Cretan shores 
And Minos’ daughters sighed for love of him. 
Why were you not there? How could a company 
Of Greece’s chosen heroes be assembled 
Without Hippolytus? Were you too young 
To board the vessel which carried Theseus? 
Else you, not he, would have slain the Minotaur, 
Despite the winding turns of the monster’s retreat. 
For unraveling the vast and confusing maze 
Ariadne would have given you the key, 
The fatal thread. But no, inspired by love, 
Before my sister could devise her plan, 
I would myself have found a way to aid you 
And guide you through the winding labyrinth, 
No care too great with your dear life the forfeit. 
For, loving you and distrusting a slender thread 
In the peril it was your destiny to seek, 
I, Phaedra, would have been your constant companion 
And walked before you into the labyrinth, 
To find with you the way to safety, or die. 
(Phédre, lines 634-662) 


III. Nero’s Love for Junia 
A. AS NARRATED TO NARCISSUS 


Curious, stirred by some strange desire, 
Last night I watched as she arrived at the palace, 
All sadness, lifting to heaven her tear-wet eyes 
Whose brightness shone amid the torches and weapons; 
Beautiful, unadorned, in the simple apparel 
Of lovely maiden just awakened from sleep. 
I know not how, but it seemed that her naturalness, 
The shadows, the torches, the outcries and the silence, 
Combined with the savage look of her fierce abductors 
To set off the timid sweetness of her eyes. 
Whatever the reason, charmed by the lovely sight, 


I tried to speak to her, and lost my voice. 
Unmoving, overcome by my long surprise, 
I let her pass and enter her apartment. 
I entered mine, and there, all solitary, 
I tried in vain to distract my thoughts from her. 
With her image so clear that she seemed to be standing before me, 
I loved the very tears I caused to flow. 
From time to time, too late, I asked her forgiveness; 
When my sighs had no effect, I resorted to threats. 
And thus, preoccupied with my new love, 
I waited with wide-open eyes for day to come. 
Was she truly so beautiful? Or did the occasion 
Enhance her charms in my imaginings? 
What think you, Narcissus? 

(Britannicus, lines 385-409) 


B. AS CONFESSED TO JUNIA 


I would name you another name, Madame, 
If I knew one of higher rank than Nero. 
To make a choice to which you can subscribe 
I’ve searched through all the court, and Rome, and the Empire. 
The more I’ve searched, Madame, and still do search 
For the one to whom I should confide this treasure, 
The more I see that Caesar alone is worthy 


To please you and have the joy of its safe-keeping. 

Caesar by right can entrust you only to hands 

That received from Rome dominion over the world. 

Think back, yourself, to early years of childhood. 

Claudius betrothed you then to Britannicus, 

But that was when he thought to name him his heir, 

To govern some day the Empire’s wide expanse. 

The Gods have spoken. Far from opposing them, 

You owe your loyalty to the Empire itself. 

With this gift the Gods will have honored me in vain, 

If your heart is not to be a part of it; 

If your charms are not to lighten my many cares; 

If, while I give to vigils and alarms 

Days to excite men’s pity as well as their envy, 

I never can seek repose a while at your feet. 

Don’t let the thought of Octavia stand in your way: 

Rome gives you her approval, as I give mine; 

She repudiates Octavia and bids me dissolve 

A marriage unpleasing even to the Gods. 

Consider well, Madame, and weigh in your mind 

This choice so worthy of a prince who loves you; 

It honors your beautiful eyes, so long held captive, 

And the universe, whose claims you can’t ignore. 
(Britannicus, lines 573-602) 


Calendar and Clock 


VIRGINIA ScoTT MINER 


The calendar and all the clocks conspire 
To force beginnings on us. Hear? “The king 
Is dead. Long live the king—and all is well!” 


All is not well. We walk a keening wire, 
Pretending it is safe. A dinner ring 
Sparkles like hope: we buy, we sell, 


And Vista Vision decorates the wall. 
Each calendar and clock conspires in vain: 
We know ourselves beyond all saving dreams. 


There was a time—but now we shall remain 
The things we are and, though a new year gleams, 
Fill empty time and wait what will befall. 


If When the Gold Falls Fast 


VIRGINIA Scott MINER 


If when the gold falls fast and lemon light 

Bathes walk and wood and world, when all the bright 
Garments of summer shred and tear away 

Down bleak-blown winds—if at the sight 

Some voice should whisper, “Where is golden day? 
Only the snow will come, only the night; 

No summer lasts,” what should I have to say? 


This: that you came and from your garden brought 
Three yellow roses, somehow comforts me. 

Should every miracle which summer wrought 
Now vanish, and from every tree 

Its last leaf fall, still should I know 

The wealth of summer beauty where I go. 


The Black Suit 


DonaLp R. Howarp 


N Boston—and I suppose it was 
the same in other cities—your 
first pair of knickers used to 

come when you were eight; then, at 
twelve, the year you entered junior 
high school, you got trousers. Both 
knickers and long trousers, but es- 
pecially the latter, were important 
events. Sometimes you had to do 
something to get them—break a cer- 
tain habit, usually, or else acquire 
one. But in many families, as in 
mine, the occasion was used not as 
a reward but as a reminder, austere 
and even grim, of increased demands 
to be put upon you. I was to mow 
the lawn during the summer and 
carry out the trash all year. 

On account of this moral tone at- 
tached to them, the advent of long 
pants was not for me a festive oc- 
casion. “You will, of course, now go 
into long trousers, Harold,” my 
father had said one dinnertime, wav- 
ing a plump finger, and on the fol- 
lowing Saturday morning my 
mother gave me her charge-plate 
for Filene’s Department Store. “Get 
a suit,” she said, flicking the button 
on her iron with savage force and 
slamming a shirt onto the ironing- 
board. She rubbed her forehead with 
the back of her hand. “‘You’re sup- 
posed to be grown up now, so you 
can go alone—I have a headache.” 

My mother was Protestant Irish, 
had red hair and a harsh temper, and 
suffered constantly from an unex- 
plained malady which usually took 
the form of a headache, or of being 
““dead”—which meant, I came to 


learn, tired. My father, of New Eng- 
land and therefore Puritan stock, 
was a lawyer. This was during the 
depression, and although his prac- 
tice was at a low ebb, we were for- 
tunate in that he held a county 
judgeship, and we remained 
throughout that era comparatively 
well to do. Still, his judgeship was 
a political appointment, and_ the 
possibility that he would fall from 
favor with the Irish Catholics—who 
were then in control of Boston poli- 
tics—hovered about our house, a 
dark cloud of fear and spite. On this 
score my father had little to say, but 
my mother, to whom it was a humil- 
iation to have to curry favor with 
the Catholic Irish, lost no opportun- 
ity of denouncing them and heaping 
fuel on her native hatred of them. 
“Oh, that we should have to bow 
and scrape to the likes of them,” she 
would moan. “Oh, that we should 
have to be at their beck and call, 
with their evil minds and their foul 
tongues. God give us strength, is all 
I can say, it will be the ruin of us 
Wiss 

But my sister and I were little 
touched by these anxieties, and our 
only contact with the poverty of the 
*thirties was the Irish neighborhood. 
The Irish neighborhood was a small 
tenement district five blocks from 
our house going towards the Mystic 
River. The boys my age who lived 
there were hard-tongued and belli- 
cose; my friends and I did not know 
any of them because they went to 
the Catholic parochial school, but 
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occasional meetings had taught us 
that we did well to avoid them. They 
were a brooding, surly, and, it must 
be admitted, energetic group. In this 
I could compare them with my 
mother, but she had violently im- 
pressed it on me that they were “‘no- 
goods,” “‘shanty-Irish,” and “mick 
trash.” And, since I feared them, I 
complied in hating them. Thus I 
came to regard the depression as a 
just punishment put down by that 
stern Protestant, God, on the heads 
of the Catholic |Irish; I also came to 
travel by circuitous routes, trying 
always to insulate myself, by the 
thickness of one Protestant block, 
from their neighborhood. 

On the day I went to buy my new 
suit with the long pants, this ritual 
of caution caused me to be late get- 
ting home: it had cost me a five- 


block walk and a long wait for the 
Davis Square trolley. I returned as 
the family was sitting down to din- 
ner. 

“Just how many suits did you 


buy, Harold?” my father asked. 
“You could have clothed an army 
in the time it took you — your 
mother has been quite distressed.” 
The light shone from his glasses, 
hiding his eyes. 

“T had to wait for the trolley in 
Davis Square,” I explained. 

“Davis Square!” cried my mother. 
“Who ever went to Boston by Davis 
Square? Sullivan Square’s the short- 
est—everyone knows that.” 

“Why, yes, Ulysses,” my father 
said, “one might at least start out 
by the direct route.” 

“Well, I didn’t want to go 
through the Irish neighborhood,” I 
said. 

“Glory be to God, why not?” my 


demanded. 


ours often 


“They come 
enough, I 


mother 
through 
notice.” 

“Well, they gang up on us,” I 
said, abashed at having to state my 
fears. 

“Tosh,” said my mother. 

“They do,” I said. 

“Well, gang up on them,” she 
said. “God give me stength, that we 
should have to live in fear of trash 
and hoodlums.” 

“True, Harold,” my father inter- 
rupted, “the Irish are a mean and 
surly people,” (my mother darted 
him a look), “and one does well to 
avoid them, but... .” 

“And they'll bring us to grief yet, 
is all I can say,” said my mother, 
jutting out her chin and shaking her 
head with finality. 

“Hm,” said my father. “Anyway, 
Harold, in the teeth of impending 
disaster, you might tell us about your 
suit.” 

Now as it happened the suit I had 
selected was black — or, actually, 
very dark blue serge. Since my father 
had a black suit, and since the men 
in western movies wore black on 
Sundays, I thought it a good choice. 
(The man in the store had been 
skeptical about my selection and had 
tried to foist a brown one on me, 
making me want black all the more. 
I had silenced him by telling him I 
was in mourning.) “I got a black 
one,” I told my father. “It’s called 
blue serge, but it’s black.” 

“Black!” cried my mother, cast- 
ing her eyes upwards. ““That’s the 
worst possible you could have picked 
—it won’t be clean a minute. Why 
did you have to pick black?” 

“IT don’t know,” I said. I did not 
see how a black suit could get dirty. 


But by then my mother had set 
up a characteristic kind of keening, 
verbose and mournful: “Oh why 
can’t I leave you to do anything? 
Why is it, I wonder, that I can’t 
have one moment’s peace, not one 
moment without something to go 
t and distract us and 
pile the worries on. If only one thing 
would come right, but one, and if 
but once I could have a moment of 
peace. Is there no end to it! God give 
me strength, is all Ican say...” 

““Now Margaret,” my father said 
when her lament began to subside, 
“there’s no need to be upset.” He 
then turned on me the judicial eye, 
which I had learned to dread 
“Harold, didn’t you really have 
sense enough to know that a black 
suit catches lint?” He did not wait 
for an answer. “We can’t very well 
change it now, but mark this: it is 
your responsibility to keep it look- 
ing presentable. Is that clear?” 

“Yes, sir,” I said, without confi- 
dence. 

“Oh what’s the use,” groaned my 
mother, “there won’t be a moment’s 
peace, I know it. I can feel it in my 
bones. I knew I should have gone 
with him. It’s my fault...” 

“We shall see,” said my father. “If 
he likes black, black it will be. A 
very dignified suit you’ll have there, 
Harold. I don’t doubt but what 
you'll be taken for a priest or mor- 
tician, or maybe a_ temperance 
worker. You’re cut out for the Sal- 
vation Army, I can feel it in my 
bones.” 

My mother sneered sardonically, 
still rubbing her head. My father 
dropped a lump of sugar in his cof- 
fee, glancing silently at my mother. 
At length a giggle escaped my sister, 
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and my father frowned at her. As 
for me, the rest of that night I kept 
a curiously agitated silence. 


In Boston it was the custom, on 
the first day of school, to wear your 
best. When you filed into the as- 
sembly hall you could look around 
and see hundreds of new suits and 
dresses, all fairly alike — an armor 
against the onslaught of the unfa- 
miliar. After that first day they dis- 
appeared, replaced by less elegant 
costumes “school pants,” and 
sweaters—and could be seen only on 
Sundays. My mother had bought me 
another pair of long trousers to be 
worn after the first day. They were 
of some peculiar hard material, i 
a herringbone pattern with a belt 
of the same stuff, almost like a plas- 
tic fabric. But for this first day it 
was acknowledged that I should 
wear the new black suit. 

I knew from hearsay what the 
first day of junior high school would 
be like. Aside from the bevy of new 
clothes, there would be the prelim- 
inary scolding from the principal, 
Miss Gray, the indoctrination to the 
routine of the new school, and intro- 
ductions to new teachers. Everyone 
had heard of Miss Gray, though few 
had actually seen her. She was a 
great corpulent woman with volum- 
inous bosom and skinny arms; she 
had wispy white hair and deep- set 
eyes; and she wore a pince-nez on a 
chain about her neck. She was called 
“Big-bust Bess.” Her voice, it was 
especially remarked, was deep as a 
man’s, and would boom out loud 
and demanding at the smallest mis- 
demeanor. She was also famous for 
severe discipline — endless tongue- 
lashings, hours of “detention” after 
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school with hands folded and eyes 
ahead, “‘the bench” outside her of fice 
where one was put on silent display 
before the whole school, and letters 
home. 

The first day of school was con- 
sequently an event mingled with ex- 
pectation and dread. I woke up early 
and put on my black suit. It was the 
first time I had worn it officially. 
Its trousers were pleated and had 
a zipper fly and a button on the 
hip pocket, and the coat was double 
breasted and with a pleated back. It 
came with two pairs of pants, one 
of which my mother had “laid 
away” against the demise of the 
other. I looked good in it. I wore a 
blue tie and stuck a white handker- 
chief in my coat pocket, and then I 
inspected the job in my mother’s 
long mirror. It was the first time 
that my attire had interested me, 


though of course my attention was 
focused chiefly on my lower ex- 


tremities. It seemed strange not to 
feel the pressure under the knee 
from the elastic of knickers. I was 
struck by how comfortable long 
pants were. 

By coincidence, my father was 
scheduled that day to hand down 
verdicts and pass sentences, and, per- 
haps unconsciously, he had worn a 
dark suit and tie. He was, I noted, 
in good humor. My sister, then in 
high school, was dressed also in new 
clothes; she taunted me about the 
horrors I might expect of Miss Gray. 
“Well, aren’t we dressed up this 
morning,” said my mother, dourly 
flicking some lint off my sleeve. 
“Look at that,” she muttered, glanc- 
ing sidelong at my father, “what did 
I tell you? not even out of the house 
yet.” My father unconsciously in- 


spected his own suit. 

“Sit down, Harold,” he said. “You 
look very well. You remind me of 
several morticians of my acquain- 
tance, and of several occasions when 
I have, out of political motives, acted 
as pallbearer.” He turned to my sis- 
ter. “What is it you'll be studying 
this year, Marjorie?” 

“Oh, the same old stuff,” 
sister. 

The answer did not please my 
father, so he turned to me. “I believe 
they will start you off on Latin this 
year, Harold, and I hope you will 
apply yourself to it vigorously. It 
is a most useful study, and exciting 
too, when you come to Caesar’s 
Gallic Wars. I had seven years of 
Latin, in school and college, from 
which I retain, oh, some hundred 
choice phrases, mostly legal.” 

“Tt will be just like the arithme- 
tic,” said my mother. “He’ll never 
look at it.” 

When breakfast was over, I 
started out to school. It was about 
a twenty-minute walk, and I had 
over a half an hour, so I walked 
slowly. It was a warm day. I was 
excited, but content. Except that 
then, in the midst of city noises of 
groaning streetcars and workers 
with lunchpails, I found myself ap- 
proaching the Irish neighborhood. 
I quickened my gait, intending to 
cross the street and approach my 
new school from its other side. But 
in the morning rush I had to wait 
for a traffic light, and while I 
waited I spotted two boys, recog- 
nizably Irish. I kept my eyes on 
them, calculating their next move, 
and when the light changed I pro- 
ceded nonchalantly across the 
street. They were behind me. I went 


said my 
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faster, and looking back saw them 
turn off. But just then I tripped on 
a rough place in the sidewalk and 
fell on my face. I was not hurt, ex- 
cept for a small scrape on my hand. 
So I got up. I had fallen down 
thousands of times and was not even 
frightened. I was, in fact, relieved, 
for the two boys had turned down 
an alley. Then I looked down and 
discovered a fist-sized, cornered rip 
in the left knee of my long pants. 

Now it was hard to know what 
to do. If I went on to school in that 
condition I might incur the wrath 
of Miss Gray, and if I went home to 
change pants I would surely incur 
the wrath of my mother. Since I 
knew the latter would happen any- 
way, I went home. 

I was let in by my father, who 
took in my forlorn expression and 
injured pant-leg at a glance. “Well, 
welcome home, oh wanderer,” he 
said. “School out so socn?” 

“T tore my pants,” I said. 

“Oh yes, so you did,” said my 
father. “I hadn’t noticed.” 

“IT heard!” cried my mother, 
bounding in, her eyes cast to the 
heavens. “Well, I’m not surprised. 
I felt it coming, I knew you couldn’t 
have one thing without ruining it, 
nor could I have a moment of peace 
or freedom from care. God give me 
strength, is all I can say. Is there no 
end to it, I ask.” 

During her lament my father 
pulled out his watch, glanced at it, 
and said, “Harold, go change your 
pants.” 

“And don’t you dare take the 
other pair of suit-pants,” my mother 
called after me. “Put on the brown 
pants I bought you, the school 
pants.” 


In no time I appeared in the every- 
day pants of the curious hard ma- 
terial. They did not go well with the 
black coat, but there was not time 
to think of that. I ran down the 
stairs and started for the door, now 
frightened of being late. “Oh for 
heaven’s sake,” said my mother 
harshly, “didn’t you even have the 
thoughtfulness to bring the other 
ones down, so I can have them 
mended?” 

“Well I didn’t know,” I whined. 

“Go up and get them,” she barked. 

As I ran up the stairs, my father 
was saying something in a low voice 
to my mother, who was continuing 
her litany of frustration — “Oh, 
good Lord, is there no end to it! oh, 
heavens above, is there no end to it 
... When I got back down the 
stairs, all out of breath, my father 
said, ““Now, Harold, you’re going 
to be late. In fact you’re late al- 
ready. But get in the car and ['ll 
drive you by; no sense in using up 
your whole stock of pants in one 
day.” 

When I got to the school, the 
yard and the corridors were de- 
serted. The doors of the empty 
rooms yawned at me, and I felt lost 
and uneasy in the strange surround- 
ings. I came upon a great double 
door marked “Auditorium.” I could 
hear a voice inside, doubtless Miss 
Gray’s, biting out staccato sentences. 
(“Recess will last thirty minutes,” 
it boomed. “At the sound of the 
second bell all students are to be in 
their home rooms, seated and si- 
lent.”) I peeked through the crack 
of the double doors. I imagined that 
I could open the door quietly and 
slide into a back-row seat; but the 
door squeaked and the seats were all 
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taken. Miss Gray, stopping in the 
middle of a sentence, glared at me 
through her pince-nez, so that 
everyone turned to see. Just as I 
felt the impulse to run away, her 
voice, low and deliberate, halted me. 

“Boy: you're late,” she said. 
“Come here.” 

I could taste fear, like cotton, 
about my tongue and throat, and 
could not move. “Come here,” she 
repeated. I stumbled down the aisle, 
as a prisoner to the gallows; what 
would come at the end of it I did 
not know, but only that now with 
a thousand heads turned I must go 
towards those cavernous eyes which 
drew me, transfixed, past rows of 
seats until the voluminous Miss 
Gray loomed above me behind her 
rostrum, peering down. “Sit there,” 
she muttered through clenched 


teeth, and I backed into a front row 


seat. 

But when school was ready to be 
dismissed at the end of that day, my 
home room teacher received a mes- 
sage that the boy who came to as- 
sembly late should report to The 
Bench. The message was relayed to 
me with impartiality. I did not know 
what protocol was involved, so when 
I found The Bench I just sat down 
on it. Then the bell rang announc- 
ing the end of the day, and students 
began to pour by me, rushing out, 
most of them pausing to scrutinize 
and titter at me, whispering among 
themselves. ““Ham” Hunt, who lived 
in my block and was a year ahead 
of me in school, stopped long 
enough to look wide-eyed at my 
plight; he spit on his hands, rubbed 
them together with a certain grim 
pleasure, and said, “Boy! now you’re 
really going to get it!” 


“T don’t care,” I said. 

Nearly the last one to leave was 
Miles Weeks, who was reputed to be 
the handsomest boy in the school. 
At thirteen he had already begun to 
shave, and he was not fat about the 
hips as most of us still were. He had 
silvery blonde hair which clung to 
his head in statuesque disarray. His 
long pants, I noted, matched his 
coat to perfection; they clung tight 
and neatly pressed about his slender 
form as he walked past me, erect, 
confident. He was too polite to ac- 
knowledge my predicament on The 
Bench; he smiled and said, “Oh, hello 
there—how are you?” 

“Pretty good, I guess,” I mum- 
bled. 

I waited for an hour. I was of two 
minds—whether to flee or walk into 
the office and remind them of my 
presence. Fear and my Puritan back- 
ground counseled the less pleasant 
alternative; I opened the door of the 
principal’s office and walked in. 

“What is it?” said the secretary. 

“*Please ma’am,”’ I said, “I was told 
to come here.” 

“What for?” she said. 

“T was late.” 

Then from the inner office Miss 
Gray’s voice boomed, “Is that the 
boy who was late?” 

“Yes, Miss Gray,” said the secre- 
tary, in a rather false voice. 

“Get back on that bench, boy,” 
boomed Miss Gray. 

No sooner had I got back on The 
Bench than Miss Gray boomed again, 
“Send that boy in here.” 

I walked trembling into her of- 
fice. 

“What’s your name?” she de- 
manded. She sat back in her chair, 
one arm resting across her desk, with 
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her head bent so low that she was 
looking at me through her thick 
brows. “Why were you late?” 

“IT don’t know,” I trembled. 

“Don’t know! You don’t know 
why you were late? Yes, you know. 
You must have some excuse. What 
iS in?” 

“T tore my pants,” I said. 

“Lies,” she muttered. “Turn 
around. No you did not tear your 
trousers. No indeed you did not.” 

“T went home and changed them.” 

“Preposterous.” 

“And thenI...” 

“Detention!” Her hand slapped 
the desk. “One hour a day for one 
week. You may go.” 

I started to leave. 

“Say “Thank you, Miss Gray,’ ” 
she demanded. 


My father, over his afternoon 
sherry, thought the incident very 
funny. “A heavy sentence for a first 
offense,” he said. “You entered a 
plea of guilty ...” I made no answer. 
“Since your transgression was unpre- 
meditated and due to ignorance, it 
is, at worst, nonfeasance.” My sister 
Marjorie snickered. “Your sister, I 
notice, laughs on a peculiarly quick 
impulse at the misfortunes of 
others,” my father said. 

“Ts it any wonder I have head- 
aches,” said my mother. 

“IT wonder you don’t ache all 
over,” said my _ father. “Now, 
Harold, do you desire counsel in an 
appeal of your case, or an attempt to 
obtain a commutation of sentence?” 

“He doesn’t understand a word 
you’re saying,” said my mother. 
“And you better keep your nose out 
of it.” 

“I bow to higher authority,” said 


my father. “Besides, Harold doesn’t 
really mind staying after school, do 
you, Harold?” 

“TI don’t know,”’ I said. 

The truth was that I did not mind 
it, for it was Miss Gray I dreaded, 
and by comparison the hours after 
school were not unpleasant. On the 
last day of my punishment, however, 
she did come into the room. “Boy,” 
she said, “what are you here for?” 

I stood up. “For being late, Miss 
Gray.” 

“Are you going to be late again?” 

“No, Miss Gray.” 

“What do you think will happen 
if you are late again?” 

“T don’t know.” 

“Oh yes, you do know. What will 
happen?” 

“Pll have to stay after school?” 

“How long?” 

“One hour a day for one week.” 

“No!” she cried. “Oh no. Not on 
your life. Do you know how long 
the second time?” 

“No.” 

“No, Miss Gray.” 

“No, Miss Gray.” 

“Two hours a day for two weeks. 
And how long do you suppose you 
will be detained if you are tardy a 
a third time?” 

“Three hours a day . . . for three 
weeks?” I said, appalled. 

“You may go,” she said, nodding 
her head abruptly. 

“Thank you, Miss Gray,” I said. 

But I was never late again, and 
there is nothing more to tell on that 
score. Still, the new suit, which had 
in a sense got me into all this trouble, 
still figured in my affairs: on the 
following Sunday I wore it to Sun- 
day School. It was my first public 
appearance in the whole of it. The 
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trousers were carefully mended, and 
I was at fearful pains to keep them 
intact. I walked carefully to church, 
which happily lay in the other direc- 
tion from the Irish neighborhood. 
Sunday School seemed somehow 
more important in a new suit with 
long pants, and I felt greater self- 
confidence under the usually disap- 
proving eye of Mr. Anderson, the 
minister: I began to feel that he, and 
for that matter Providence Itself, 
like Miss Gray, could be avoided and 
appeased. The sermon made most of 
the usual points. It was drawn from 
the text “Put on the armor of 


righteousness.” At the same time, I 
prayed in vague language that I 
should not any longer have to be 
afraid of things I was afraid of. 
On the way home I walked with 
dignity and self-consciousness, rather 
slowly—the walk of the just. It was 


then that I was delivered into the 
hands of the gentiles. Around the 
corner, in a camaraderie of terror, 
came a group of six or seven stal- 
wart Irish of about my age or a 
little older. How could I have failed 
to remember what route they took 
on their way home from church? 
There was no time to calculate my 
move; puffed up with spiritual 
pride, I had come in for a fall. They 
found me, as perfectly nice dogs 
sometimes do, more deliciously vul- 
nerable because they could see my 
fear; and, however fresh from their 
devotions, they seemed newly in- 
spired with ferocity. They gathered 
around me. One was a girl. ““Where 
ya goin’, kid?” she said. 

“Home,” I trembled. “Leave me 
alone.” 

She hooked her fingers into the 
pockets of my coat and drew me 


close. ““Where ya been?” she said. 

“Church,” I said. 

“Yeah? What church?” 

This was a poser. I said nothing. 

One of the boys had crouched be- 
hind me so that I could be pushed 
over his back, and I started to edge 
away. I began to tremble, and, much 
to my chagrin, felt that I might cry. 

“What church?” the girl repeated. 

But just then, as I was about to 
say the awful word, Presbyterian, | 
heard a voice say “Let him go,” and 
I saw a boy who was older than I 
grab the girl by the arm and look at 
her with a tough and scowling coun- 
tenance. He had hair as black as coal 
and was very large and stocky—was 
in fact frightening in his bulk; but 
he had soft, almost cloudy blue eyes, 
nearly like a saint’s, or a girl’s. “Let 
him go,” he said, “if he’s been to 
church.” 

“What church?” she said again. 

“Never mind what church, let 
him go, if he’s been to church. Go 
ahead, kid, go home from church.” 

She partly loosed her grip. But in 
the same moment one of them 
pushed me, and I tumbled back half- 
way over the crouched figure be- 
hind me. I did not fall, because the 
girl’s fingers, still hooked into my 
pockets, jerked me back on my feet. 
Then there was a ripping sound. 

“T said to let him go,” said the 
black-haired boy, jogging her arm. 
“Look, you tore his coat. You never 
stop anybody going to church, never 
—any church. It’s a sin. Father 
Sweeney told me. Go ahead, kid, go 
home from church.” 

I felt his hand on my shoulder, 
saw his clear eyes, encouraging. 

I started to walk away. I thought 
to say thanks, but no word would 
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come out, and I went on walking, 
slowly, feeling along my pocket 
where it was hanging jagged from 
the side of my coat. After I had got 
around the corner, two gutteral sobs 
came out of me, and hot tears ran 
on my face. As I walked along, 
words came from me, halting, in a 
kind of wail: “Why don’t they leave 
me alone, and why can’t I have 
peace, just a moment’s peace. Is 
there no end to it! Why do they pick 
on me? God give me strength is all 
I can say.”” When I remembered that 
one of them had taken my side, it 
made it worse. 


When I got home, I was silent, 
and was not crying, either, when I 
walked into the house. I went 
straight through it up the stairs to 
my room. But at the top my mother 
accosted me, and seeing something 
amiss, cried, “Oh good God, what 
have you done now?” I started to 
walk past her. “How did it hap- 
pen?” she said, a tone of consterna- 
tion in her voice. ““You’re not hurt, 
are you?” 

“No,” I said. 

“Well, then how did it happen?” 

“Those Irish kids,” I said, sensing 
the safe approach, “they tore my 
coat.” 

“Oh good Lord,” she moaned, 
looking up, “that we should have to 
live at the edge of shantytown, with 
those no-goods preying on us, and 
not a thing safe. Is there no end to 
it, I ask?”’ Then she turned on me. 
“And you. Why did you let them 
do it? God give me strength, why 
don’t you stand up to them like a 
man and give them what for?” 

It was no use telling her their 
numbers, or that a girl had been my 


chief assailant, or of the unknown 
deliverer who had rescued me. I fled 
into my room, closing the door tight 
behind me. Then, by myself, I took 
off the coat and threw it on a chair. 
It fell off. 

And once I had given it over, my 
mind became a curious blank. I did 
not think anything, nor feel any 
emotion. I looked at my face in the 
mirror, and rubbed it. I tried to 
think of the incident, but I could 
not remember it—there was some- 
thing in it I could not think back 
into my head. “Oh, damn it all,” I 
said out loud. I thought then, sud- 
denly, of Miss Gray. “Oh, damn Miss 
Gray,” I added, pleased at putting 
her in her proper place. I thought of 
church, and wondered what was the 
use of it if, as they always told you 
there, you could not expect the 
answer to prayers unless they were 
the will of God. “Oh, what does God 
care,” I said, timorous at such a dia- 
bolical thought. And now that the 
cat had let go my tongue, I started 
again to mutter, “Why isn’t there 
any peace, just a moment of peace 
is all I ask, and freedom from care,” 
but it did no good. When I fell silent, 
I was wondering why it was a sin to 
stop anybody going to or from 
church. 

Then I heard my father’s foot- 
steps on the stairs. It would be 
lunchtime, and he would be coming 
to get me. I knew what manner of 
ironic thing he would say at my 
door, and I hated it in advance, 
steeling myself. 

“Well, Child Roland,” 
opening the door, 

”> 


he said, 


“dinner is ready 


But he stopped. My face, perhaps, 
took his attention—I was trying to 
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fend him off with a smirk of con- 
tempt patterned on his own. “I hope 
you don’t mind if I come with a torn 
coat,” I said. “Will it spoil some- 
body’s meal?” 

He stared at me a moment, irrita- 
tion playing about the corners of his 
mouth. Then, as when one thinks he 
recognizes a strange face, he looked 
away. “Well, no, Harold, I doubt 
that it will. I dare say it will go un- 
noticed in the general grief.” He 
went into his room, and I followed 
him. “Or I have a better idea. Don’t 
wear a coat.” 

He started buttoning his vest, and 
mumbling, as if we had been dis- 
cussing something. “. . . don’t bear 


you any personal grudge. Their fam- 
ilies are poor, have a hard life. See 
about getting you a new suit for 
Sundays—mend this one, I presume. 
But don’t mention it at dinner, your 


mother has a headache.” A button 
came off his vest and landed on the 
edge of the bureau. “Damn it all,” 
he said. He reached for it, but it fell 
on the floor and rolled under the 


bed. He got down on his hands and 
knees and began to fish for it, only 
he couldn’t reach it. 

I got down, too—it was at the 
very middle of the bed, and I 
couldn’t reach it either. “Oh good 
Lord,” my father was saying, “‘some- 
times I wonder if even for one single 
day ...” Abruptly, he got up. His 
face was red, he was panting. I got 
up too. He looked at me. Then he 
laughed. I didn’t know why it was 
funny, but I laughed anyway for a 
second, and then when I saw him 
still laughing I laughed louder. We 
both kept on laughing at the top 
of our lungs—I rather falsely—for 
quite a long time. Great peals of 
hilarity, like shouts or cheers, dashed 
and bounced all about us. Then he 
put his hand on my shoulder, lightly, 
momentarily, and we started down 
the stairs. From the kitchen, we 
could hear pots being banged, and 
the cadence of the litany which ac- 
companied those rites. 

“Oh good Lord! Is there no end 
to this? God give me strength!” 


The Man of God 


James L. ROSENBERG 


The preacher at the party 

Was newly come to town 

To undertake his cure of souls 
And when my turn came round 
To say hello, he greeted me 
With a handshake like a vise 
And a smile revealing straight, strong teeth 
As white as polar ice. 

He tried a literary gambit, and 
Asked me how I rated 

Some of the modern writers. 

I paused and contemplated 

How best to slant my answer; 

At last I mentioned Frost. 

His amiably empty smile 
Revealed that he was lost. 

I said Shaw, too, afforded me 
Considerable delight. 

He asked me if I’d ever read 

The works of Harold Bell Wright. 
A silence fell. The Robe, he said, 
Was the book of the century. 

I smiled a trifle wanly, 

But forbore to disagree. 

Then, warming to his subject, 
He apostrophized the Bard, 
Recalling how he’d memorized 


In high school, word for word, 


Some splendid speech from one of the plays, 


Beautiful but deep; 

He said he liked deep stories. 

I felt my foot asleep, 

But nodded, murmuring assent, 
With the tact of agony; 

Just then a flowered matron 
Chanced by to rescue me 

By asking him to vouchsafe 

His sanctified advice 

On some sticky point of doctrine 
Particularly nice, 

L.e., could a man of middle years 
Who'd never joined the church 
Have hope of his soul’s salvation 
Or would he be left in the lurch 
On the day of awful judgment? 
As they slowly moved away, 
And I contrived escape at last, 
I heard him richly say 

That he was confident that God 
Omnisciently foresaw 

All possible exceptions 


To the letter of the law. 


How sure are his defenses 
Who cannot comprehend 
The nature of the enemy, 
The measure of a friend. 
“Sancta simplicitas,” I sighed, 


And I blessed him unawares, 


Then ditched my cup, made my farewells, 


And scrammed down the back stairs. 


The Achievement of Melville 


James E. MILer Jr. 


N one of his brief lyrics, Mel- 
ville brings into sharp and vivid 
focus a feeling that pervades his 

major works: 


All dripping in tangles green, 
Cast up by a lonely sea 

If purer for that, O weed, 
Bitterer, too, are ye? 


This short poem seems to sum up 
not only Melville’s own personal 
plight but also the fortunate fate of 
his recurrent character, The Young 
Seeker, the White Jackets and Ish- 
maels who in final ritualistic acts 
rise from the sea reluctantly recon- 
ciled to the human condition. 
Melville’s characteristic vision was 
in essence pure, but the bitterness 
was never entirely missing. Some- 
times it bubbled up in mirthful sa- 
tire, sometimes it sobered into moody 
despair, but the vision was steady and 
enduring. Its emotional quality may 
be suggested by a series of simple 
statements of Melville’s recurrent 
themes. The universe — as Taji, 
Ahab, and Pierre could not or would 
not understand — is an incompre- 
hensible and inextricable tangle of 
good and evil. As the confidence 
man so amply demonstrated, the 
world conceals an interior corrup- 
tion with an exterior innocence. 
Redburn, White Jacket, Ishmael, 
and Clarel came to know that man 
inevitably becomes involved with 
evil as a condition of life. In direct 
confrontation of these harsh facts, 
Melville worked out a solution which 
is the bitter, because only, alterna- 
tive to death — through defiance, 


withdrawal, or suicide, or to a hypo- 
crisy which, by its veneer of inno- 
cence, compounds the evil beneath. 
The solution is a frank compromise 
of the ideal and the practical, of un- 
attainable virtue and inevitable evil, 
as proposed by Pierre’s Plinlimmon 
pamphlet on the doctrine of a “‘vir- 
tuous expediency.” 

This phrase suggests that Melville’s 
moral imagination sought a synthesis 
of qualities which in isolation tended 
toward monstrosity, but which in 
union created the conditions for sur- 
vival and endurance. A favorite im- 
age was the Apostolic serpent and 
dove. In Matthew 10:16, Christ says 
to the disciples: “Behold, I send you 
forth as sheep in the midst of wolves: 
be ye therefore wise as serpents, and 
harmless as doves.” Ahab had the 
wisdom of the serpent; Billy Budd 
had the gentleness of the dove: each 
in different, yet similar ways 
brought about his own death. Only 
rare characters, like Jack Chase, Is- 
rael Potter, and Captain Vere pos- 
sessed these qualities in a balance that 
granted an equilibrium to _ their 
souls. The serpent and the dove may 
be matched with many other oppo- 
site dualities which run through 
Melville—mind and heart, wisdom 
and love, civilized and primitive, 
guilt and innocence, black and 
white, hell and heaven, Satan and 
God. These dualities may be traced 
in Melville’s intellectual background 
to the two dominant American 
philosophies, Calvinism and trans- 
cendentalism, both of which figured 
strongly in Melville’s personal heri- 
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From these same sources may be 
traced the origin of the two Christs 
in Melville, the human Christ and 
the dying Christ. Although Melville 
used the Christ metaphor frequently, 
he was always careful to distinguish 
between the figure of Christ that he 
admired, and the figure he feared. 
The first was the Christ who became 
human, who linked himself insepar- 
ably with the human fate, who took 
as his own burden man’s guilt. The 
other Christ was the unyielding, un- 
compromising idealist — the unal- 
loyed perfection, the spotless inno- 
cent. The one is the Christ who bore 
the cross; the other is the Christ who 
died on the cross. Melville’s distinc- 
tion is perhaps best suggested in the 
ambivalence of attitude in White 
Jacket. Melville says: “To be effica- 
cious, Virtue must come down from 


aloft, even as our blessed Redeemer 
came down to redeem our whole 


man-of-war world.” But he also 
says: “There seems almost some 
ground for the thought, that al- 
though our blessed Saviour was full 
of the wisdom of heaven, yet His 
gospel seems lacking in the practical 
wisdom of earth.” 

In metaphorically delineating two 
Christs, Melville enabled himself to 
use one or the other Christ figure 
for all his important characters. 
White Jacket and Ishmael are Christs 
because, as symbolized by their bap- 
tisms in the sea, they renounce their 
innocence (as Christ gave up his di- 
vinity) and accept their burden of 
human guilt. But at the same time 
Taji, Ahab, and Pierre are Christs 
because they refuse to come to terms 
with evil, unyieldingly pursue un- 
contaminated virtue, and end in 
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death. In his two last major works, 
Melville portrayed the two Christs 
in the two leading roles—Clarel and 
Billy Budd. The American student 
Clarel in his pilgrimage to the Holy 
Land finds himself at the end of his 
journey ritualistically re-enacting 
the Christ-drama in Bethlehem and 
Jerusalem as he works out his grief 
over the death of his betrothed. But 
Clarel becomes the human Christ as 
he reconciles himself to the human 
fate and joins the crowds—‘‘cross 
bearers all”—who throng the Via 
Crucis in Jerusalem. Billy Budd, on 
the other hand, becomes the dying 
Christ as he is hanged at the yardarm 
for his primitive and spontaneous 
murder of the ship’s master-at-arms. 
Clarel gives up his innocence and 
lives. Billy Budd maintains his in- 
nocence and dies. 

In order to comprehend the intri- 
cacies of Melville’s vision, it is per- 
haps useful to observe the origin, 
evolution, and ultimate fate of Mel- 
ville’s major character types. The 
very word “types” suggests the gross 
simplification that is about to oc- 
cur. But though Melville’s people are 
always, or nearly always, much more 
complex individuals than mere types, 
it is nevertheless valuable to put 
them in groups and to formulate a 
few generalizations as a means of 
grasping the full sweep of Melville’s 
vision. 

It is perhaps best to begin where 
Melville began, with the primitive, 
instinctive individuals—the natives 
of Typee (1846). Although Mel- 
ville’s later work ranged far from 
Polynesian islands, it seemed always 
haunted by the presence of the prim- 
itive. Of course, the savage appears 
throughout Omoo (1847) and 
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Mardi (1849), many of his qualities 
turn up among the seamen in Red- 
burn (1849) and the “people” (or 
sailors) in White Jacket (1850), and 
he returns in vivid array in Quee- 
queg, Tashtego, Dagoo, and Pip of 
Moby Dick (1851). He disappears 
in Pierre (1852) but returns in the 
blacks of “Benito Cereno” (1855), 
in John Paul Jones and Ethan Allen 
of Israel Potter (1855), in Black 
Guinea, the Missouri bachelor and 
the Indian hater of The Confidence 
Man (1857), and he has his final, 
full portrait drawn in the protagon- 
ist—the handsome sailor—of Billy 
Budd (finished in 1891, published in 
1924). 

Some forty years separate the 
Typees from Billy Budd, but the 
traits of the elemental savage remain 
startlingly similar. During this per- 
iod Melville makes it perfectly clear 
that the barbarian is not confined to 
primitive tribes of certain geograph- 
ical areas but might well step 
forth from the most sophisticated of 
civilizations. In one instance—John 
Paul Jones of Israel Potter—the sav- 
age thinly veneered with civiliza- 
tion is identified as symbolizing the 
essential national spirit of the U.S.A. 
Paradoxically the primitive type in 
Melville might range in meaning 
from the grossest of evils, as in The 
Confidence Man’s Black Guinea, to 
the greatest of goods, as in Moby 
Dick’s Queequeg. 

Indeed, though Black Guinea may 
be said to portray the devil and 
Billy Budd to symbolize Christ, they 
still hold in common a number of 
linking characteristics. Set apart by 
their darkness or fairness, they are 
both barbarians who live on the ele- 
mental level of emotion and instinct. 


Both are grossly imbalanced and rad- 
ically deficient in the essentially hu- 
man. Such imbalance is the central 
quality of major significance in all 
of Melville’s primitives. Ultimately 
Melville rejects them, as he abandons 
the Typees, or he permits them to 
perish, as he does Pip and Queequeg. 
Sometimes Melville appears to im- 
ply endurance in another, non-hu- 
man world, as in the case of Billy 
Budd. But invariably, in spite of 
good traits or bad, the primitive’s 
fate is to perish. 

At the opposite pole from the 
primitive is the over-intellectualized, 
obsessed rebel. As Melville’s barbar- 
ian appears devoid of mind, so his 
Titanic rebel seems—at least ulti- 
mately—devoid of heart. Some of 


Melville’s | most memorable and 


heroic figures must be placed in this 


category—Taji in Mardi, Ahab in 
Moby Dick, the protagonist in 
Pierre, and Mortmain in Clarel 
(1876). They all have in common 
their monomaniacal obsession with 
the world’s evil and their dedication 
to its eradication and to the attain- 
ment of an absolute, personal inno- 
cence. They all end in death, deeply 
entangled in the evil with which 
they refuse to come to terms in life. 

Taji’s heart hardens as he sets 
forth from Serenia on his endless, 
suicidal pursuit of the symbol of 
his lost innocence. In his final abso- 
lute allegiance to Fedallah, Ahab 
seems to will his soul to the devil as 
he sets forth in suicidal pursuit of 
his symbol of all the world’s evil. 
Yillah and Moby Dick, white maiden 
and white whale, are two halves of 
the same symbolic and mythic whole. 
Taji believes Yillah all good. Ahab 
sees Moby Dick as all evil. But as 
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Melville knows and his readers dis- 
cover—and as Taji and Ahab refuse 
to recognize—the universe cannot 
be so conveniently divided. There 
are no neat halves, but only exas- 
perating entanglements. Pierre and 
Mortmain suffer from similar illu- 
sions. In his ambiguous attempt to 
prevent scandal from touching his 
dead father and proud mother, 
Pierre achieves fulfillment of the 
dark desire of his unconscious, causes 
the deaths of all those near to him, 
and finally fatally poisons his own 
sickened self. As Pierre, like Taji, 
seems obsessed with the ideal, Mort- 
main, like Ahab, is obsessed with evil. 
Seated on a camel’s skull sipping the 
bitter waters of the dead sea, Mort- 
main declaims to Clarel and his com- 
panions of the utter wickedness of 
man. As his bitterness and despair 
become an intolerable monomania, 
Mortmain seeks his own annihilation, 
not in a monumental struggle, but 
in quiet isolation. 

Related to these rebels in their 
obsessive revulsion for this world 
are “Benito Cereno,” “Bartleby the 
Scrivener” (1853), and Vine of 
Clarel. But Benito, Bartleby, and 
Vine do not rebel, nor do they even 
rail against the human situation. 
They merely withdraw. Don Benito 
is startled to discover the appalling 
reality of evil as the black slaves 
mutiny and take over his ship. Dur- 
ing their reign of terror, Don Benito 
seems utterly helpless, incapable of 
coping with a force he cannot com- 
prehend. When he is rescued by the 
naive but forceful Captain Delano, 
Don Benito sinks into himself, re- 
fuses further traffic with this world, 
retires to a monastery, and there 
makes the ultimate withdrawal into 


death. Bartleby the Scrivener, al- 
though his precise motives are never 
made entirely clear, makes a similar 
withdrawal. His decision becomes 
plain after we hear several times his 
single answer to every request: “I 
would prefer not to.” This refrain 
eventually makes clear Bartleby’s 
preference not to live. Finally he 
prefers the serenity of death to the 
complicated and entangling demands 
of life. Vine in Clarel creates in fan- 
tasy his own monastery of the mind 
and withdraws into it from the hu- 
man scene. Although he continues 
to live, his utter isolation results in 
a paleness and thinness of spirit that 
seems drained of the vital juices of 
life. 

Many characters in Melville 
neither rebel nor withdraw, but 
compromise their integrity and make 
a hypocritical adjustment to life’s 
realities. These are the masked men, 
the pretenders. Their deceitful souls 
are even more repugnant to Melville 
than the Titanic rebels, who at least 
exhibit a heroic if wrong-headed 
quality in their actions. Indeed, most 
of society in Melville exists on this 
contemptible, shallow, superficially 
pious level. The missionaries in 
Typee and Omoo establish the pat- 
tern of concealing their evil beneath 
a mask of virtue. The pattern recurs 
throughout Mardi, but especially in 
Maramma where Alma (Christ) is 
professed but wickedness practiced. 
Redburn discovers in London the 
rich, plush exterior of evil, and 
White Jacket finds on the U.S.S. 
Neversink the inhumanity and bru- 
tality which bear the name of law 
and order. In Moby Dick Ishmael 
and Queequeg swap their disillusion- 
ing observations of the virtuous 
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white “civilization,” while Mrs. 
Glendinning and Glen Stanly in 
Pierre symbolize polite hypocritical 
society. Such a society makes its ap- 
palling reappearance in all the works 
—in Israel Potter, in the short 
stories, in The Confidence Man, and 
it comes to focus finally in the 
sharply drawn English clergyman, 
Derwent of Clarel, who is a direct 
descendant of both Pani of Mardi’s 
Maramma and the confidence man 
in all his guises. Derwent’s geniality, 
optimism, and faith are such a thin 
veneer that they cannot ward off 
reality, in whose presence Derwent’s 
stricken soul shudders and withers. 

Of course Melville disapproves 


suicidal rebellion or withdrawal into 
death or hypocritical compromise. 
He portrays his heroic figures, such 
as Taji and Ahab, as ultimately be- 


coming Satanic in their rebellion. 
Closely related to their fate is Satan 
himself, as he or his descendants ap- 
pear to be embodied in a series of 
Melville’s characters. Most impor- 
tant, of these are Bland of White 
Jacket (interesting primarily as a 
prefiguration of the master-at-arms 
in Billy Budd), Fedallah of Moby 
Dick, the masquerading racketeer of 
The Confidence Man, and Claggart 
of Billy Budd. The earliest of these, 
Master-at-Arms Bland in White 
Jacket, sets the pattern for Melville’s 
most successful villains. In his role 
as police officer of the ship, Bland 
presents a front of superior respect- 
ability to the world. But when the 
truth is out, he is discovered violat- 
ing the very laws he was entrusted 
to enforce. Fedallah in Moby Dick 
seems as thoroughly evil as Bland. 
But symbolizing as he does Ahab’s 
own evil nature, developing from 


Ahab’s shadow into Ahab’s control- 
ling demon, Fedallah never has as in- 
dependent an existence as does Bland. 
The confidence man is Melville’s 
finest, fullest creation of the human 
embodiment of evil. In all of his 
various guises, the confidence man’s 
constant pretense is virtuous inno- 
cence, his constant intent to gull his 
victim—and, like Satan, he claims 
every man as his rightful prey. 
Master-at-Arms Claggart, descend- 
ant of Bland, hides his colossal evil 
under the cloak of his petty virtue. 
His depravity is natural in that it 
appears to have no human motiva- 
tion. Like the confidence man, Clag- 
gart is repeatedly characterized by 
the metaphor of the serpent. — 

With all Melville’s purely Satanic 
figures, evil becomes an end in it- 
self. They share with his Titanic 
rebels the imbalance of mind and 
heart, but their imbalance is abso- 
lute—all fiendish intellect, no hu- 
man heart at all. They appear etern- 
ally busy on all levels, making mis- 
chief, precipitating disaster, and 
winning souls for their demanding 
master. 

Alongside those in Melville who 
rebel against life, withdraw from it, 
or make a hypocritical or fraudulent 
adjustment to it, are those who work 
out some kind of tolerable and frank 
reconciliation. These individuals are 
by no means innocent of the world’s 
evil. On the contrary, acknowledg- 
ment of complicity is the badge of 
honor which admits them to this 
rare company. 

The characters of this kind first 
introduced by Melville are the 
Young Seekers, Tommo in Typee- 
Omoo, Redburn, White Jacket, Ish- 
mael in Moby Dick, and Clarel. 
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Taji, although a Young Seeker at 
the beginning of Mardi, must be ex- 
cluded from this company, as he 
ends up not in reconciliation but in 
rebellion. TTommo does not really 
belong in this company, either, for 
although his abandonment of his 
South Sea Island vagabond life is 
suggestive of rejection of the im- 
mature and acceptance of reality, he 
nevertheless remains uncommitted 
as he is last seen sailing on another 
whaler into the wide Pacific. 
Redburn-White Jacket (con- 
ceived as one character), Ishmael, 
and Clarel are the three Young Seek- 
ers who go the whole journey of init- 
iation which concludes with the 
ritualistic baptism into evil and 
signifies acceptance of a share in 
the human guilt and fate. When 
White Jacket falls into the sea, rips 
off his hated garment as he would 
slip open his very being, and rises 
to the surface, he has completed an 
initiation begun the moment young 
Redburn (in his borrowed hunting 
jacket) set forth from home on his 
way to sea. When Ishmael, sole sur- 
vivor of the Pequod, slowly gravi- 
tates to the center of the circle in 
the vacant sea where his ship has 
sunk, he has achieved a reconcilia- 
tion to the human scene that seemed 
remote if not impossible when he 
appeared at the beginning with a 
“damp, drizzly November” in his 
soul. When Clarel at the end of his 
prolonged and sometimes tedious 
journey through the holy land joins 
the vast array of humanity strug- 
gling up the Via Crucis, he finally 
finds in communion with his fellow 
“cross-bearers” an end to his spir- 
itual agonizing and isolation and a 
beginning of acceptance and in- 


volvement. All of these characters 
struggle with themselves and the 
world for a time, but then make an 
honorable peace. They endure. 
Closely related to these Young 
Seekers in their ultimate reconcilia- 
tion are a number of protagonists in 
the short stories: ““The Happy Fail- 
ure” (1854), “The Fiddler” (1854), 
and “Jimmy Rose” (1855). These 
individuals are confronted with per- 
sonal crises which seem perversely 
calculated by a hostile providence to 
infuriate and embitter them. But 
one way or another, they are able 
to hold up under the cruel test. They 
neither lash out in rebellion nor fold 
up in withdrawal, but make a heroic 
—and human—adjustment to the 
conditions imposed by life. They all 
make a peace with the world similar 
to that of the fiddler, whose genius 
as an artist was recognized in his 
youth but ignored in his maturity: 
“Rejecting all solutions, he but ac- 
knowledged facts. What was sad in 
the world he did not superficially 
gainsay; what was glad in it he did 
not cynically slur; and all which 
was to him personally enjoy able, he 
gratefully took to his heart.” 
Serving thematic functions simi- 
lar to those of the Young Seeker, 
but without major involvement in 
the process of initiation, Melville’s 
practical mystics play vital roles in 
the dramatic sweep of his vision. 
They are the vessels of his insight 
into truth’s paradox. As such, they 
are both comic figures and serious 
philosophers, for in their very char- 
acters they exemplify both the pau- 
city of man’s real wisdom and the 
irony implicit in the small insight 
that man can claim as genuinely his. 
All these individuals are a com- 
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plex combination of the practical 
and the mystic, of the everyday and 
the transcendent. The first to ap- 
pear is Babbalanja of Mardi, the 
philosopher who accompanies Taji 
in his search for Yillah. Babbalanja’s 
two natures are symbolized by two 
authorities he consults—the ancient 
oracle Bardianna and his private 
devil Azzageddi, the one an author- 
ity of history and reality, the other 
an authority of the soul and the 
transcendent. Together these author- 
ities guide Babbalanja to Melville’s 
deepest insights, including that ulti- 
mate acknowledgment that man 


cannot know God’s final purpose in 
the creation of the world’s good and 
evil in an inextricable entanglement. 
And they also lead him to acceptance 
of Alma’s Serenia, a society which, 
although short of the ideal, makes 
frank provision for the inevitability 


of evil and substitutes liberal tol- 
erance for rigid dogma. 

Plinlimmon of Pierre, Benjamin 
Franklin of Israel Potter, and Mark 
Winsome of The Confidence Man 
are Babbalanja’s spiritual descend- 
ants, combining, as does he, the 
comic with the serious and the real 
with the ideal. Plinlimmon’s pam- 
phlet, with its doctrine of virtuous 
expediency, provides a system of 
ethics born of a union of the 
transcendent and the practical, a 
system which neither excuses nor 
ignores man’s inevitable wickedness. 
When Plinlimmon gazes with serene 
“*non-benevolence” into Pierre’s soul, 
Pierre is forced to glimpse, if but for 
a moment, the interior sordidness of 
his outwardly pure motives in living 
with his half-sister Isabel. Benjamin 
Franklin in dealing with Israel Pot- 
ter shows himself a “household 


> 


Plato,” with both the shrewdness of 
a merchant and the insight of a 
philosopher. Franklin’s combination 
of Yankee practicality and trans- 
cendental philosophy is identified as 
the national genius. Mark Winsome 
the mystic philosopher, in his inco- 
herent babbling to the contidence 
man, sounds much as does Bab- 
balanja in Mardi when under the in- 
fluence of his devil Azzageddi. But 
also like Babbalanja, Winsome proves 
that he can cope on a practical level 
with an evil whose cunning has out- 
witted all others. Indeed, Winsome 
and his disciple Egbert, quick to see 
through the guise of the confidence 
men, turn the tables and gull the 
devil himself. 

Perhaps the reason Melville al- 
ways portrayed his practical mystics 
in a context of humor and even 
irony was that as men of the mind 
they had to be given some appeal to 
the heart. To present these wise men 
as a little foolish in their abandon- 
ment of reason and appeal to the 
transcendent bestows upon them an 
appropriate, because human, humil- 
ity. Melville’s humor in his portray- 
als is not critical so much as genial 
and gentle. All of these realistic phil- 
osophers have by their very nature 
that balance of intellect and emo- 
tion necessary to survival and en- 
durance. 

Similarly balanced, too, are Mel- 
ville’s admirable men of action, those 
characters who know and accept the 
world for what it is and assert their 
rightful place in it. These maskless 
men are the Young Seekers after the 
initiation is over and the baptism 
complete. There is 4 striking con- 
tinuity in their appearance, too: 


Jack Chase in White Jacket is the 
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first embodiment, and it is to Jack 
Chase that Melville’s novel of his 
old age, Billy Budd, is dedicated, sug- 
gesting his appearance in the drama 
not as the title character, as is com- 
monly supposed, but as Captain 
Vere, a mature and weathered ver- 
sion of the young captain of White 
Jacket’s maintop. In the forty years 
between these books, variations on 
the character appear in Israel Potter 
(the exiled wanderer himself), in 
“Benito Cereno” (Captain Delano), 
and in Clarel (Rolfe). 

All of these characters are bal- 
anced men, combining the wisdom 
of the serpent with the gentleness 
of the dove. Not one is innocent nor 
does he pretend to be. Courageous in 
facing the world’s evil on realistic 
terms that mean involvement, they 
are all frank in acknowledging their 
own complicity, their own full share 
in the human heritage of guilt. They 
neither rebel against the human con- 
dition, nor withdraw from it; nor 
do they come to ignoble terms with 
it. They confront their situation 
squarely, frankly, and with the su- 
preme poise that only an internal 
balance can bestow. And most fre- 
quently they are not controlled by 
circumstance but are in control of 
it. Not without humor, they may 
still take the tragic view—but still 
avoid becoming unhinged with des- 
pair. The composite portrait of 
Chase, Potter, Rolfe, and Captain 
Vere must finally be defined as Mel- 
ville’s full, affirmative, but realistic, 
answer to the question of existence 
posed by life’s apparent hostility and 
cunning trickery. 

Melville did not, of course, write 
in a moral vacuum. What he said 
had relevance not only for his own 


time but also for ours. He wrote in 
a day when American writers could 
not help but be concerned with their 
own country, its origin, its direc- 
tion, and its fate. The prevailing 
view, which touched strongly a work 
like Whitman’s Leaves of Grass, was 
that Americans were in some sense 
the chosen people, that their de- 
mocracy, though to be fully realized 
only in the vistas of the future, was 
the inevitable form of the modern, 
that somehow, someway, the defects 
of the present would disappear in 
the perfection of a distant day. 

This idealism has come to haunt 
the America of our own time. No 
Whitman could appear in this cen- 
tury, for the intellectual climate has 
reversed and the prevailing winds are 
not blustery optimism but quiet, 
steady pessimism. Probably no nation 
has ever spun through its adoles- 
cence and exhausted its youth sO 
quickly, nor faced its maturity and 
approaching old age so innocently 
bewildered. 

It is with some surprise, then, that 
we look back to Melville and dis- 
cover his somber warnings. His 
criticisms were not, of course, 
unique, but a part of that conserva- 
tive tradition which includes Cooper, 
de Tocqueville, Hawthorne, James, 
and the later work of Mark Twain. 
But Melville seemed to embrace his 
concern for his country in his own 
personal ordeal, and to make his 
reservations significantly felt in his 
total vision. 

The allegorical treatment of the 
United States in Mardi is, probably, 
Melville’s most direct statement of 
his doubts. Vivenza is first intro- 
duced by a proclamation of | its 
ideals. An examination of the reality 
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exposes some major discrepancies. 
These range from the obvious, such 
as the appearance of the fine print 
under the large letters affirming 
freedom for all (“Except the tribe 
of Hamo”), to the metaphysical, 
such as the existence, in the land of 
the free, of a “social” slavery im- 
posed by “twenty millions of mon- 
archs.” Melville questions not only 
America’s possession of freedom but 
also her assumption of innocence. 
The truth she has too frequently for- 
gotten or ignored is simple: “For 
evil is the chronic malady of the uni- 
verse; and checked in one place, 
breaks forth in another.” Melville 
thus raised the vital questions about 
his country — the validity of her 
mask of innocence, and the prac- 
tical effect of her idealistic institu- 
tions. 

In all his books, Melville seemed 
at one time or another, directly or 
symbolically, to allude to America 
and her possible fate. In Mardi, 
Moby Dick, and Pierre, the protag- 
onist might in each case be identified 
as, in part, America in her pursuit 
of innocence, or in her obsession to 
annihilate evil—or in her refusal to 
recognize it, especially in herself. In 
Israel Potter, although America’s 
genius is identified with Benjamin 
Franklin, America herself, Melville 
says, may in the future become the 
“Paul Jones of nations” — “un- 
principled, reckless, predatory, with 
boundless ambition, civilized in ex- 
ternals but a savage at heart.” Cap- 
tain Delano in “Benito Cereno,” in 


his identification with America, 
may be both a warning and a 
tribute: his naivete and slowness 


in the recognition of evil could 
lead to disaster; his courage and 


energy in coping with evil once de- 
tected may prove a salvation. In 
The Confidence Man, if we identify 
the con man, in the guise of the 
gaudily arrayed cosmopolitan, as 
Uncle Sam, we gain new insight 
into the potential danger and 
even wickedness of the national per- 
sistence in a masquerade of inno- 
cence. The disillusioned Ungar in 
Clarel, for the moment clearly the 
voice of Melville, speaks bleakly of 
the approaching “Dark Ages of De- 
mocracy” in which shall reign the 
“dead level of rank commonplace.” 
In Billy Budd the Handsome Sailor’s 
instinctive, fatal action and resulting 
death may well be a suggestion to 
America of the possible catastrophe 
of her innocence. 

Melville was not, of course, totally 
despondent in his view of America. 
He saw his country as vital to man’s 
hopes — as, in a way, man’s last 
chance. After crying out against 
flogging in White Jacket, he ex- 
claims: ““And we Americans are the 
peculiar, chosen people—the Israel 
of our time; we bear the ark of the 
liberties of the world.” But Mel- 
ville could not tolerate the smug 
optimism which befogged the in- 
tellectual climate of his time. His 
was a lover’s quarrel with America, 
as he would not have bothered to 
scold had he not intensely cared. If 
his Ahab and Billy Budd could in 
their disaster serve as a national 
warning, his Jack Chase and Captain 
Vere might in their endurance serve 
as the national prototype. Like 
White Jacket, Ishmael, and Clarel, 
America might well take the plunge 
and through her baptism exchange 
her veneer of innocence for the more 
profound purity of complicity. 


Growth of a Symbol 


The Sun in Lawrence and Eudora Welty 


WiLuiaM M. JOoNEs 


HEN D. H. Lawrence said, 
at the conclusion of The 
Apocalypse, “Start with 

the sun and the rest will slowly, 
slowly happen,” he suggested to 
Eudora Welty a symbol which she 
has expanded far beyond the point 
where Lawrence himself left it. Both 
of these writers knew the sun’s ap- 
peal to the senses, its significance in 
the history of symbols, its value as 
a symbol for their own work. But 
Eudora Welty improved upon Law- 
rence’s use of the symbol in a man- 
ner that Lawrence himself had 
recommended. Where Lawrence 
manipulated the sun obviously and 
artificially in his own work, Eudora 
Welty has so submerged the symbol 
that it is hardly recognizable as a 
symbol at all. She has profited from 
Lawrence’s final discovery about the 
sun: that it is better to start with it 
and permit the story to grow out of 
it than to attempt, as Lawrence fre- 
quently did, to force the sun into the 
story. 

Lawrence discovered the effec- 
tiveness of the sun symbol rather late 
in life. In fact, at his death he was 
still exploring its possibilities. When 
he finished The Apocalypse, his last 
major piece of writing, he was say- 
ing all he could about the sun: 
“What we want is to destroy our 
false, inorganic connections, espe- 
cially those related to money, and 
re-establish the living organic con- 
nections with the cosmos, the sun 


and the earth, with mankind and 
nation and family. Start with the 
sun and the rest will slowly, slowly 
happen.” By this time he had poured 
into the symbol all he had discov- 
ered from life and from a study of 
early sun-worshipping sects. The 
phoenix symbol, his poems on 
Osiris, and such a work as The Man 
Who Died are all manifestations of 
his interest in comparative religion 
and the truths that might lie hidden 
in the symbols of early religions. 
What he discovered in his study 
he compressed into the sun symbol. 
The sun represented for him, as it 
had for the early sun-worshipper, 
fertility, growth and power, life it- 
self. For Lawrence the sensualist, as 
well as for Lawrence the consump- 
tive, the burning power of the sun 
is an extremely apt symbol. But, 
oddly enough, his literary applica- 
tions of this symbol frequently lack 
any real artistic merit. In such a 
story as “Sun” his handling of the 
symbol is heavily obvious. To im- 
prove her health the central char- 
acter, Juliet, must go into the sun. 
At the beginning of the story, as 
Juliet leaves New York for sunnier 
regions, Lawrence almost immedi- 
ately announces indirectly his re- 
spect for the sun: “It was a black 
night, the Hudson swayed with 
heavy blackness... At that moment 
the sea seemed to heave like the 
serpent of chaos that has lived for- 
ever.” After her departure from 
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America this primordial blackness is 
dissipated and Juliet’s physical- 
spiritual regeneration begins: ‘She 
had never seen the naked sun stand 
up pure upon the sealine, shaking 
the night off himself. So the desire 
sprang secretly in her to go naked in 
the sun. She cherished her desire like 
a secret.”” After the vitalizing energy 
of the sun has been established, Law- 
rence repeatedly emphasizes the idea 
of the sun as fertilizing power: “She 
could feel the sun penetrating even 
into her bones; nay, farther, even 
into her emotions and her thoughts.” 
And Juliet finally hopes to find a 
physical counterpart for this spir- 
itual experience in an affair with a 
burning southern peasant: “He 
would have been a procreative sun- 
bath to her, and she wanted it.” 

In this story and in “The Lovely 
Lady” Lawrence leaves no doubt in 
his reader’s mind that it is the sun 
he is emphasizing and that it is in 
the real sun that the reader must 
have faith. Like Juliet, Pauline At- 
tenborough, the lovely lady, feels 
the vitalizing power of the sun. But, 
unlike Juliet, she refuses to surrender 
totally to its life-giving force and 
therefore fails. The generous girl 
Cecilia, who readily accepts the sun 
for its own sake, finally conquers. 
The entire plot depends upon a 
series of sun baths that reveal their 
symbolic value at the moment of 
final conflict. In both these stories, 
the sun is a structural device for ad- 
vancing the plot rather than a multi- 
level symbol for deepening the plot’s 
meaning. 

In addition to this use of the sun 
as a fusing force in his stories, Law- 
rence also uses sun-related words in 
order to convey a pivotal idea. This 
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paragraph from “The Overtone’”’ il- 
lustrates how the heavy obviousness 
of the device tends to weaken any 
symbolic power the passage, more 
tenderly handled, might well have 


had. 


During happy days of stillness and blueness 
she had moved, while the sunshine glancing 
through her blood made flowers in her heart 
like blossoms underground thrilling with ex- 
pectancy, lovely fragrant things that would 
have delighted to appear. And all day long 
she had gone secretly and quietly saying, say- 
ing: ‘Tonight — tonight they will blossom 
for him. Tonight 1 shall be a bed of blossom 
for him, all narcissi and fresh fragrant things 
shaking for joy, when he comes with his 
deeper sunshine, when he turns the darkness 
like mould, and brings them forth with his 
sunshine for spade. Yea, there are two suns; 
him in the sky and that other, warmer one 
whose beams are our radiant bodies. He is a 
sun to me, shining full on my heart when he 
comes, and everything stirs.’ But he had 
come like a bitter morning. He had never 
bared the sun of himself to her—a sullen 
day he had been on her heart, covered with 
cloud impenetrable . . . 


Here the frequent repetition gives 
the italicized sun words, not added 
power, but much of the meaning- 
lessness of a cliché. In isolation the 
paragraph may appear an interesting 
variation on a theme. The reader 
can even delve into the idea of the 
two suns, the natural sun and the 


“deeper sunshine” of “our radiant 


‘bodies.” He might even begin to 
suspect that Lawrence is attempting 
with this variation to arouse in the 
reader some response to these natural 
powers that may have previously 
lain dormant in him. But in terms 
of the total work this obviousness 
destroys rather than contributes. 
The story itself discusses the problem 
of a woman who would not permit 
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sex and nature to be linked as they 
should. To emphasize the same idea 
with this symbol-riding is to exag- 
gerate beyond the bounds of good 
literary taste. 

Frequently the obviousness of 
Lawrence’s purpose in using the 
symbol detracts from its effective- 
ness. He wanted to set men meditat- 
ing on the sun so that this meditation 
might lead them away from modern 
false values back to the true, natural 
values of the ancients. He shows in 
The Woman Who Rode Away the 
need to sacrifice the useless, the un- 
rooted, for the older absolute value 
of natural powers: 


Only the eyes of the oldest men were not 
anxious. Black, and fixed, and as if sightless, 
they watched the sun, seeing beyond the sun. 
And in their black, empty concentration 
there was power, power intensely abstract 
and remote, but deep, deep to the heart of 
the earth, and the heart of the sun. In abso- 
lute motionlessness he watched till the red 
sun should send his ray through the column 
of ice. Then the old man would strike, and 
strike home, accomplish the sacrifice and 
achieve the power. 


This same sort of ancient power is 
suggested in The Plumed Serpent: 


Yet at the same time, with her blood flow- 
ing softly sunwise, to let the sunwise sym- 
pathy of unknown people steal in to her. To 
shut doors of iron against the mechanical 
world. But to let the sunwise world steal 
across to her, and add its motion to her, the 
motion of the stress of life, with the big sun 
and the stars like a tree holding out its 
leaves. 


In both these quotations Lawrence 
states rather explicitly what he 
wants his symbol to represent. 
Rarely, if ever, does he simply per- 
mit it to function for itself. He is 
too consciously manipulating it, 


preaching it. Perhaps he most clearly 
explained in The Apocalypse, a non- 
fictional work, what he really saw in 
the symbol: 


Our sun is a quite different thing from the 
cosmic sun of the ancients, so much more 
trivial. We may see what we call the sun, 
but we have lost Helios forever, and the 
great orb of the Chaldeans still more. We 
have lost the cosmos, by coming out of 
responsive connection with it, and this is our 
chief tragedy. What is our petty little love 
of nature — Nature! — compared to the 
ancient magnificent living with the cosmos, 
and being honoured by the cosmos! 


Modern man cannot be appealed to 
by the sun symbol of the ancients. 
He has lost the power to respond di- 
rectly to natural powers. The sun 
can no longer be understood as it 
should be understood, as a source of 
deep fertility, a natural object 
worthy of reverence. Lawrence, 
therefore, does not attempt to use 
the sun instinctively as the ancients 
would have used it, because he feels 
that man can no longer be stimu- 
lated through his finer instincts, the 
“old pagan process of rotary image- 
thought,” but only by the material- 
istic ““modern process of progressive 
thought.” 

Thus Lawrence, while recogniz- 
ing the value of the sun as a time- 
less, universal symbol (“We have to 
remember that some symbols 
can carry even our modern con- 
sciousness back for a thousand years, 
for two thousand years, for four 
thousand years, and even beyond 
that ...”), at the same time recog- 
nizes modern man’s inability to re- 
spond to instinctive images. Like the 
men he condemns, he uses the sun 
to advance his own purpose. The dif- 
ference is that Lawrence’s purpose 
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with the universal. When 
Lawrence uses the sun as an artistic 
device to forward his plot, he is using 
it in a way so obvious that even the 
most mechanical of modern men will 
not miss its significance. He hoped 
that by exercise with an obvious 
symbol men might prepare them- 
selves some day for understanding a 
fuller symbol. He preached his creed 
directly, used his symbols concretely, 
even while he knew that those who 
fix the meaning of a symbol “have 
fallen into the commonplace of al- 
legory.” 

It was for Eudora Welty to take 
Lawrence’s ideas about the sun and 
transfer them into undidactic sym- 
bols of universal applicability, sym- 
bols so subtle that those people ab- 
horred by Lawrence, those who 
“have lost the cosmos,” cannot even 
be aware of their presence. Eudora 
Welty, following Lawrence’s advice 
rather than his practice, buries her 
sun symbol deep in her work and 
hopes that those who are not com- 
pletely lost in the materialistic world 
will respond to the age-old symbol 
that Lawrence advocated so strongly 
and used so ineffectively. In her 
first published story, “Death of a 
Traveling Salesman,” she gives a 
dramatic example of one of those 
moderns who is out of touch with 
the organic world. R. J. Bowman, a 
Mississippi shoe salesman, during 
fourteen years on the road has pitted 
his selfish personal desires against 
the great sun which Lawrence calls 
the “hater of the nervous and per- 
sonal consciousness in us.” Conse- 
quently, Bowman, the disconnected, 
feels the full fury of the sun’s wrath. 


agrees 


The sun, keeping its strength here even in 


winter, stayed at the top of the sky, and 
every time Bowman stuck his head out of 
the dusty car to stare up the road, it seemed 
to reach a long arm down and push against 
the top of his head, right through his hat— 
like the practical joke of an old drummer, 
long on the road. It made him feel all the 
more angry and helpless. He was feverish, 
and he was not quite sure of the way. 


Bowman, like Lawrence’s char- 
acters who are in conflict with na- 
tural forces, finds his sex life also 
out of harmony with the instinc- 
tually true: 


Women? He could only remember little 
rooms within little rooms, like a nest of Chi- 
nese paper boxes, and if he thought of one 
woman he saw the worn loneliness that the 
furniture of that room seemed built of ... 
He leaned out of the car again, and once 
more the sun pushed at his head. 


The story presents Bowman at 
the moment when two cosmically 
connected people illustrate for him 
his disconnectedness. The woman he 
meets is cleaning a lamp; her hus- 
band is Sonny; their house is “light 
and green, as though forgotten from 
summer”; the inside is of yellow 
pine boards; the chair she offers 
Bowman has a yellow cowhide seat; 
the bed has a “‘red-and-yellow pieced 
quilt.” Sonny works for Mr. Red- 
mond, from whom he brings back 
fire which turned “the whole room 
. . . golden-yellow like some sort of 
flower.” Bowman wondered “From 
what was he being deprived? His 
chest was rudely shaken by the 
violence of his heart. These people 
cherished something he could not 
see; they withheld some ancient 
promise of food and warmth and 
light.” 

These sun-connected details, far 
from being obvious, seem a reason- 
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able part of the story. But to the 
sun-directed reader the author is 
offering ample evidence of her sym- 
bolic purpose. Sonny and his wife 
live harmoniously with the cosmic 
sun of the ancients; but Bowman, 
unable to understand such a con- 
nection, simply tries to offer money 
for what he envies them: “ ‘Of 
course I’m going to pay you for 
everything — ’” The woman to 
whom Bowman offers this money 
stands at the center of the story with 
the glory of the ancient sun stream- 
ing from her: 

She stood with the deep dark corner of the 
room behind her, the shifting yellow light 
scattering over her head and her gray form- 
less dress, trembling over her tall body when 
it bent over them in its sudden communica- 
tion. She was young. Her teeth were shining 
and her eyes glowed. 

But Bowman learns nothing from 


these sun-directed people except that 


he has missed life. ““As he started out 
he looked and saw that the woman 
had never got through with cleaning 
the lamp. On some impulse he put 
all the money from his billfold un- 
der its fluted glass base, almost os- 
tentatiously.” 

With Lawrence the sun would 
have been obviously and always the 
sun, but with Eudora Welty the 
characteristics of the sun are re- 
vealed through the plot and the 
characters themselves. And the man 
who depends on money and on sell- 
ing, the one who is encumbered by 
the personal and the selfish, dies 
alone. The ideas behind the story as 
well as the symbols themselves have 
a Lawrentian flavor, but the subtle 
manipulation of them belongs to 
Welty. 

If her readers cannot feel the hor- 
ror of Bowman’s placing money un- 


der the lamp, then they have lost 
their own cosmic connections and 
she cannot be concerned with them. 
Possibly, however, by an uncon- 
scious exercising of their old cosmic 
sense they may again establish the 
right connections with the universe. 
Eudora Welty gives such readers 
plenty of opportunity for exercise 
in her first collection of stories, A 
Curtain of Green. In “Clytie” ‘the 
basis of the story is Ovid’s Clytie, 
who, pining away for love of the sun 
god, eventually turns into a sun- 
flower. Her Clytie, who loves the 
bright things, is opposed by her sis- 
ter Octavia in whose mind “Rain 
and sun signified ruin.” To Clytie 
the cosmic sun is observable in other 
people’s faces. “With this small, 
peaceful face still in her mind, rosy 
like these flames, like an inspiration 
which drives all other thoughts 
away, Clytie had forgotten herself 

.” The losing of self in the cosmic 
consciousness is what Lawrence ad- 
vocated most heartily. 

Not only is the Greek sun god be- 
hind Eudora Welty’s Clytie, the 
Egyptian one is also there: “To Cly- 
tie, who observed grains of sand in 
his eyes and in his old yellow lashes, 
he might have come out of a desert, 
like an Egyptian.” Clytie can seé 
what others in the story cannot see: 
that through merging of self with 
the cosmos comes salvation. Signifi- 
cantly, when she is drowned by 
reaching for her own sad face in 
the rain barrel an old Negro, Lethy, 
a modern river of forgetfulness, dis- 
covers her there. 

Clytie not only suggests the sun, 
she suggests also the sun god of the 
ancient cultures that Lawrence 


praised in The Apocalypse. And, as 
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Lawrence did in The Plumed Ser- 
pent and The Woman Who Rode 
Away, Eudora Welty keeps reach- 
ing back in time to ally her char- 
acters with these ancients. In “A 
Worn Path” she equates Phoenix 
Jackson, an old Negro woman, with 
the legendary phoenix, the embodi- 
ment of the Egyptian sun god. Here 
is a member of a primitive race in 
direct communion with the sunward 
forces, who “kept tapping the 
frozen earth in front of her,” mak- 
ing “a grave and persistent noise in 
the still air, that seemed meditative 
like the chirping of a solitary little 
bird.” Phoenix, in touch with the 
ancient sun and with nature, turns 
a sun-inspired force against the 
frozen earth about her. 

Such a subtilizing of the sun idea 
expands the symbol far beyond 
Lawrence’s own use of it. Lawrence 
felt that frequent reference directly 
to the sun could recall the ancient 
natural truths. In Eudora Welty’s 
treatment of the symbol the sun 
alone is not the method of recall, but 
all the natural world that grows out 
of or opposes the sun: river, lake, 
snow, ice, or rain. In “First Love” 
the freeze that keeps the world in 
darkness away from the sun is so 
complete that the deaf boy Joel sees 
“that the bodies of the frozen birds 
had fallen out of the trees, and he 
fell down and wept for his father 
and mother to whom he had not said 
good-bye.” But, when the sun does 
come to the earth, violent and 
beautiful changes occur in men’s 
lives. In “SA Still Moment” three 
men see a white heron just at sunset: 
At the single streak of flight, the ears of the 


race horse lifted, and the eyes of both horses 
filled with the soft lights of sunset, which 


in the next instant were reflected in the 
eyes of the men too as they all looked into 
the west toward the heron, and all eyes 
seemed infused with a sort of wildness. 
Lawrence would probably never 
have made such delicate use of the 
sun symbol. Even though Eudora 
Welty can be as strong as her imagi- 
native occasion demands, behind her 
sympathetic characters is this uni- 
versal love that guides them sun- 
ward. This tenderness is foreign to 
the more aggressive, militant love 
that Lawrence preached with the 
same symbol. Eudora Welty, while 
shaping and expanding the sun sym- 
bol to her own purpose, recognized 
the significance which Lawrence 
wished for the symbol and other 
similar nature symbols: 
Lawrence alone, that I have knowledge of 
now, thinks the transcending thing is found 
direct through the senses. It is the world of 
the senses that Lawrence writes in, works in, 
thinks in, takes as his medium—and if that 
is strange to us, isn’t the loss ours? 


This appeal to the senses is the ap- 
peal of such a symbol as the sun, one 
that can cut through the civilized 
process of progressive thought and, 
in Lawrence’s words, “carry the un- 
conscious mind back in great cyclic 
swoops through eras of time.” 

In his use of the sun Lawrence 
was searching for such a symbol; in 
her use of the sun Eudora Welty has 
found it. Lawrence, consciously 
manipulating his sun, argued intel- 
lectually for the senses. Eudora 
Welty, after Lawrence, gently let 
the sun creep into her writing. 
Starting with the sun, as she had 
been advised, she managed, more 
than Lawrence, to let this central 
symbol shining within her writing 
give depth and illumination to the 
work itself. 


A Letter to James Baldwin’ 
Larry P. VONALT 


She fancied that she beheld not a miniature 
portrait of her own, but another face, in the 
black mirror of Pearl’s eye.-—Hawthorne 


It has been said one’s eyes mirror his mind; 
Reveal his dark interior to inspection, 
So others, who dissect his nature, find 


Reality’s portrait framed in that reflection. 


But when we look into each other’s eyes, 
We see ourselves and think it is some other 
Inhuman face, an image we despise 


And cannot recognize nor name as brother. 


Your skin’s huge darkness spreads across my brain. 


I see my animal self, and yet I choose 
To disbelieve my eyes, and think I gain 


Immense respect from that which I refuse. 


But what I gain is loss. My eyes are fooled 
By Time’s old yellow lights that glow and cast 
Familiar patterns back to me, the schooled 


Ideas of my father that have passed 


Through seasons to become so firmly fixed 
Within my pride that they distort my sight. 
This is your problem too. Our hearts are tricked, 


And bodies torn, in trying to stand upright. 


*Author of “Sonney’s Blues,” in The Best American Short Stories of 1958. 


The Examination 


Harrier B. 


YLVIA HOWE was nervous 
in the waiting room. She had 
never had her eyes examined 

before and hadn’t wanted to come, 
but Calvin had insisted. Those head- 
aches of hers, he said, were getting 
him worried, especially since the 
doctor had found no physical cause 
for them. If her eyes checked okay, 
the doctor said, then the trouble 
might be emotional—whatever he 
meant by that. Yet, somehow Sylvia 
didn’t believe it was her eyes that 
were causing the trouble. She had 
always had exceptional eyesight and 
she still had it. Besides, the head- 
aches had come on so suddenly! 
Eyes didn’t go to pieces all at once 
like that, did they? She had simply 
got up one morning with a headache 
about a month after the wedding 
and it had never really gone away 
since. 

Our wedding! Oh, Calvin! A 
year ago today. Do you remember? 
I was so frightened, and then so 
happy—and then the headaches . 

All her life Sylvia had felt grate- 
ful for her good eyes. Glasses, like 
false teeth, were a disfigurement, a 
sign of plainness. But Calvin, when 
they had discussed the possibility of 
her having to wear them, had as- 
sured her they wouldn’t make the 
slightest difference to him. She 
smiled again, remembering. 

O, Calvin, of course not, to you. 
ll be beautiful to you always, no 
matter what. That’s the way you 
are. 


But all the other people, she 
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thought, frowning would they 
still turn and look back in the 
street? Would they raise their eyes 
on trains and in public places for a 
second look? She would miss it if 
they didn’t. She’d never owned up 
to this before but she knew now 
that it was true. She liked being 
beautiful. 

She glanced around the waiting 
room at the other patients wonder- 
ing if they too were nervous. They 
didn’t appear to be, but then most 
of them already wore glasses. The 
small cross-eyed boy was restless, 
but that was from having to sit 
still. He was too young to know 
what nervousness was. 

Thank goodness I’m not cross- 
eyed. Imagine Calvin looking into 
eyes like that! He wouldn’t be able 
to. We’d spend our lives looking at 
the carpet. 

The office door opened. A mid- 
dle-aged woman emerged followed 
by the white-coated doctor who 
went and held the outer door for 
her while she said a leisurely good- 
bye. Turning, he smiled around the 
room, knelt a moment by the little 
boy to say something that made 
him laugh, then re-entered the of- 
fice with a man patient and his 
wife. Sylvia relaxed a little. 

He looks nice—as if he could ap- 
preciate a girl’s looks; he won't 
make me wear glasses. Oh, what 
ails me? As if a strange doctor 
would think of my looks! Of course 
he'll prescribe glasses if I need them. 

She sat back and began to think 
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about Calvin, remembering sud- 
denly a day on the beach during 
their honeymoon. She felt very 
tender whenever she remembered 
their honeymoon. Calvin had been 
so restrained, so proper, so exactly 
the way she had hoped he would be. 
There was just that once on the 
beach. They had run on the sand— 
in a lovely secluded spot—after a 
swim, and as she reached out to pick 
up her robe and hat and sun glasses 
he had held back her hand and, 
staring intently at her, had pleaded, 
“Do you have to?” She was startled 
by the ardent note in his voice and 
his tightened hands on her wrists. 
The look on his face sent a thrill 
through her. But before she could 
answer he had recovered himself and 
had put the robe around her 
shoulders, the sun-glasses on her 
nose. ““We’ve got to be practical,” 
he said. “You don’t want a nasty 
sunburn.” 

She blinked back the tears that 
came into her eyes at the recollec- 
tion of the lost day, and she lowered 
her head. 

O, Calvin! I should have got that 
sunburn maybe—the sunburn and 
all that would have gone with it! 

But that’s absurd, she scolded 
herself. A sunburn couldn’t have 
changed anything. How could it? 

The man and woman came out of 
the office and the boy and _ his 
mother went in. The doctor looked 
toward her again. “You're next,” 
he said encouragingly, and her heart 
began beating fast again as it had 
when she first came in. How ridicu- 
lous she was being over a simple 
eye examination! 

She got up and walked to the 
window and looked out at a maple 


tree growing there. The leaves were 
large and soft, only recently out of 
their cocoons. The spots of shade 
they cast on the sidewalk looked 
soft too. It was the time of year she 
had always loved—the early days of 
June—the season she had chosen to 
be married in. 

Calvin had thought July might 
be better. 

“Not that I want to put it off,” 
he had explained. “The sooner the 
better, of course. Only the weather 
would be more settled.” But she 
held firm and they had reveled in 
the sun on cool days and even had 
a few warm ones for swimming. 

“It was a lovely honeymoon,” 
she whispered softly to the tree. The 
waiting room was empty so she 
wasn’t making a fool of herself. 
On her way back to her chair she 
sighed at her reflection in the mi: 
ror and wondered if she would ever 
again look as she did now. Glasses 
would make her look like an old 
maid, she was sure. And yet, she 
thought sinking into a chair, what- 
ever they did to her it would be 
better than — 

But there isn’t anything else it 
could be! There isn’t anything I’m 
worrying about, there isn’t anything 
I want different, there — 

The door was opening. Her turn 
had come. She took a deep breath 
and walked through the door the 
doctor held open for her, conscious 
as she passed him of a wave of emo- 
tion she couldn’t name because she 
hadn’t ever felt anything quite like 
it before. As she crossed the rug to 
the desk where he had already 
seated himself she felt again as if 
she were passing the mirror in the 
waiting room. She could see the 
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peplum on her dress that accentu- 
ated the smallness of her waist, the 
flare of the skirt against her leg, the 
cool poise with which she managed 
to carry herself. But the room held 
no mirror except the eyes of the 
doctor which were waiting for her 
own to meet their gaze. She felt 
herself blush. 

Why does he look at me like that 
—like Calvin did that day on the 
beach? Oh, he shouldn’t, but—lI 
love it! It makes me feel wanted, 
desirable. 

She lowered her eyes when the 
sudden tears came, and scolded her- 
self for imagining things. She must 
have imagined it. She couldn’t 
mean anything to this strange doc- 
tor, could she? 

“Do your eyes always water like 
that, Mrs. Howe, when you look at 
one spot too long?” The professional 
tone of the question relaxed her and 
she smiled. 

“I don’t know. I don’t usually— 
stare like that.” 

“T tricked you into it,” 


he owned 
up. “I wanted to see how your 
; ; = 
pupils adjust to light and distance. 
Yes, of course. Yow’re examining 


my eyes, I know. But you were 
looking at ME too, seeing ME, not 
just my eyes, weren’t you? 

“T’ve been having headaches,” she 
said. “I’ve been to a doctor. He sug- 
gested the eye examination. I’ve 
never had one before.” 

He began writing on a card. 
“How long have you been married, 
Mrs. Howe? And do you have any 
children?” 

Her eyes flew to his face again. 

That’s funny. I’ve never before 
liked—oh, but he isn’t fat—not 
really. Just a nice fullness. It softens 


his face—makes him warm, human, 
fallible—like me. But that’s strange 
too. I’ve always thought of myself 
as cool and faultless before—like 
Calvin. 

She saw his pen poised to write. 

“About a year,” she hastened to 
answer. “No. No children. A year 
ago this week we were married.” 

“Well. Congratulations—on your 
anniversary.” 

“Oh. It’s not today,” she lied, 
scarcely knowing why except that it 
didn’t seem quite the thing—to have 
your eyes examined on your wed- 
ding anniversary. “But thank you.” 

“About the headaches, how long 
have you had them?” 

“Eleven months.” 

He senses some connection with 
my marriage. I’m sure he does. How 
thick and wavy his hair is! I never 
cared about a man’s hair being wavy 
before. I’m sure he never has trouble 
keeping it from falling forward like 
—kee ping it out of his eyes. 

He rose and crossed the room. 

“Now,” he smiled, indicating a 
chair. “If you'll sit here, please.” 

As she moved toward him she 
again felt the mirror reflecting her 
image, but when she looked up at 
him she saw that his eyes weren’t 
sending back her own reflection at 
all. 

What is it I see in them? Oh, 
what is it? If only I could be sure! 

She slipped into the chair, and as 
he reached down, pressing a button 
to adjust its height, she saw herself 
in the front seat of a car with him 
reaching across her knees to close 
the door. But all those dates she’d 
had, all those hands that had closed 
doors for her, they had none of 
them been like this, causing a 
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foolish, pounding beat within her 
veins, a wild forbidden hope in her 
heart, a singing joy that was close 
to anguish. Even Calvin, when she 
fell in love with him — 

Love. Love. What is love? Some- 
thing P’'ve never known? Something 
I want to know, need to know? Oh, 
Calvin, what is love? 

“Now if you'll just look at the 
chart, please? Can you see it 
clearly?” 

“Yes. I can see it.” 

Did he see her come back out of 
the place where she had been? Was 
he watching her face as she went 
on dutifully reading the chart? She 
didn’t dare look away to see. 

“Um-hum,” he said at the end. 
“Do you do a lot of reading, Mrs. 
Howe?” 

She didn’t look up. She didn’t 
want to see his face when he asked 


those professional things. 
“T guess so,” she answered. “Only 
I’m not sure how much is a lot.” 
“An hour a day, two hours?” 
“Oh, much more than that. I’m 
alone all day from eight to five, in 


a three-room apartment.” She 
looked up then and saw him smiling 
again. 

“Wait till you have two or three 
children and you won’t find the 
days long!” 

She wished then he would get on 
with the examination. It was better 
than this casual chatting. That was 
the sort of remark he could make 
to just anyone. She turned in her 
chair and watched as he fussed with 
some instruments. 

He is stocky. And not really 
young even, and I scarcely know 
his name. Yet I want—Dr. Graves. 
Dr. Hugo Graves—Hugo—what do 


I want of you? Do you know? 

He turned toward her while this 
question was still in her eyes, and 
for a moment they stared into each 
other’s faces. 

You do know! I can see you do. 
You know so much more than I 
do. Tell me, Hugo. Tell me what’s 
happening! I feel as if my heart 
would stop. What is it? Tell me! 

She became aware then of his 
words and wondered how long he 
had been speaking. 

“T read a lot myself,” he was say- 
ing. “I can read most anything and 
get a kick out of it. But what I 
really like —” 

“Let me guess,” she interrupted, 
as if by matching his volubility she 
might dispel her puzzling emotions. 
“Adventure stories, science fiction, 
Esquire —” 

Suddenly a picture flashed before 
her, a picture she had seen once in 
Esquire of a voluptuous young 
woman stripped of most of her 
clothing. She blushed scarlet and 
felt her pulse pounding in _ her 
throat. But he seemed oblivious of 
discomfort and pulled his stool 
closer to her, raising a small flash 
light toward her burning face. 

“This won’t hurt,” he said, pres- 
sing the button on the light. 

Why is he warning me? Does he 
see my thought? How beautifully 
that white coat sets on his shoulders! 
Oh, what is happening to me, 
Hugo? 

Her hands were sweating, and 
she rubbed their palms together and 
felt a sudden catch in her breath- 
ing as his hand,, holding the flash 
light, touched her cheek. When she 
tried to swallow, her throat tight- 
ened until she felt as if she were 
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being choked from somewhere in- 
side herself. She sat rigid, but his 
touch had melted her inner resis- 
tance and she felt limp, like a wilted 
rose. If she could only say some- 
thing light and frivolous to ease— 
without destroying — whatever it 
was that lay between them. 

But how can I talk with you 
pressing so close, staring into my 
eyes? Oh, move away a little! Please. 
Your shoulder! It’s leaning against 
me. And your face—it’s touching 
mine—al most! 

It was then that she noticed the 
slight blond stubble of beard on 
his face and smiled a little to her- 
self. It brought back the time she 
had discovered that a faint sug- 
gestion of beard on a man’s face, 
when rubbed the wrong way, be- 
came wondrously sandpapery and 
masculine. The man whose face she 
had tried it on had kissed her so 
roughly afterwards that she had de- 
cided never to do it again. 

But I want to do it now. I want 
to feel my hand rub across the grain 
of his cheek. Oh, why do I want 
to? Hugo, why do 1 want you to— 
to take me in your arms? Your 
strong, warm arms? God help me. 
I don’t know what’s happening. 

He sat back and she breathed 
again. Was he through now? 

“Do you sew, Mrs. Howe?” 

Sew? Why does he care if I sew 
or what I do with my time? If— 
Oh, because of my eyes, of course. 

“Yes. I do. I like to sew. I make 
most of my own clothes.” 

“Don’t tell me you made this 
pretty thing?” As he spoke he 
reached out and ran his finger un- 
der the edge of the wide flat collar 
that fell across her shoulders. She 


all but drew back. Why did he keep 
doing things like that? Did he know 
that his hand had brushed against 
the fullness of her breast beneath 
the collar? Tears and questions and 
troubled thoughts sprang into her 
lowered eyes and, as if he had seen 
them, he drew back his hand. 

Don’t! Don’t take it away. Please. 

She wanted to grab his hand, to 
hold it, to keep it close to her. Then, 
looking up from his hand into the 
doctor’s face she saw there Calvin’s 
look of protection, of kindness—the 
look he had on his face when he 
picked up her glasses and robe that 
day at the beach and put them on 
her. She pressed her hands to her 
sides and looked down. 

Oh, Calvin. Calvin. I’m sorry. 
I’m ashamed. I didn’t know what I 
was doing. I’ve disgraced you. He 
saw. He saw it all in my face as 
plain as if I'd done it. Now I'll 
never be able to hold my head up, 
to— 


“That’s very intricate work,” Dr. 
Graves said, pointing to the collar, 
contradicting her thought. “Tiny 
stitches. You know even healthy 
eyes can get tired.” 

She looked up then. 

“You mean I do have healthy 
eyes, doctor?” 

“Can’t find a thing wrong with 
them.” 

“And I won’t 
glasses?” 

He smiled broadly. “Is that what’s 
been making you so nervous? No. I 
don’t see glasses in the crystal ball 
for you for a long time to come— 
if you’ll be reasonable. Don’t read 
and sew all day though. Get out 
more. Play more. It’ll do you good.” 


have to wear 
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She smiled back and rose to go. 
Were his eyes still saying more than 
his words? Was he advising her 
about something besides her eyes? 
Did he, after all, know what had 
caused her headache? 

Oh, how good to stand up—To 
relax—To know it’s all over and all 
is well! 

They walked through the empty 
waiting room. He opened the door 
and held out his hand to her, his 


warm, firm hand and she gave him 
hers without reluctance and was 
happy when he held it a moment in 
both of his. 

“Good-bye, Mrs. Howe. Have a 
nice anniversary!” 

“Thank you, Dr. Graves. I will.” 

She tripped gaily down the stairs 
feeling his eyes like a mirror on her 
as she went. 

No glasses! No glasses tonight, 
Calvin! And no beach robe. No hat. 


The New Male 


SAMUEL J. Hazo 


Now, islanders on Aran sledge the rocks 


and plant the first potatoes deep in stone, 


by icelight render oil from the shark 


and calk the broken boats with trowels of bone. 


Under the midnight sun the stalking Eskimo 


slithers and runs, spear raised, toward a seal 


or bear that pads alarmed across the snow 


or walrus scuttling for its ocean hole .. . 


I stand unchallenged on a rockless lawn 


and know what draws this easy sweat is far 


from need or risk or all but what can calm 


the taste I exercise with trimming shears, 


a pitchfork painted Sears-and-Roebuck gray, 


a mower set to spew back grass like spray. 
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